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P H E F A C E . 



In the story of Ella, the young reader will 
learn something of the universal duty of 
GKOWiNO BETTER. Like tht! other stories of 
this series, it is intended for both hoys and 
g^rls ; and it is affectionately commended to 
aU children, whether good or had ; hut jiar- 
ticularly to those who are sensible that they 
are not CLiiite so exemplary in their conduct 
as they might be, and who are willing to con- 
sider the subject of " turning over a new 
leaf." 
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ELLA PEEST3N. 



"PLLA PKESTON", a few chapters in whose history 
I am about to relate^ lived in ■Boaton, and, at the 
time OUT story commences, was in her thirteenth year. 
Her proper name was Eleanor, but she was called Ella 
by all her acquaintances. She had several brothers, 
and one sister. Alice, the oldest of tie children, waa 
at this tJme a young lady of sixteen or seventeen years. 
Oscar, tte oldest son, was nearly fifteen years old 
while Ralph and George, the younger brothers, were 
of the ages of eleven and nine. Mr. Prestcn, tie fathei 
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18 THE ABSEHT BKOTHER. 

of ttese children, was a sliopkecper. He was a Idnd, 
indulgent man, but was very much engrossed with hia 
business, and left the care of the children mainly to 
their mother. Mrs. Prestfln was a devoted and affec- 
tionate mother, but there were unmistakable marts of a 
great sorrow In her pale and careworn face. 

As the household met together from day to day, 
there was one vacant seat, and one missing face. The 
name of the absent one was seldom mentioned, but 
none of them could forget it. In the mother's heart, 
especially, it was an ever-present thought, for it was the 
name of her first-born son. The grave had not closed 
over him — alas I that it had not, she was sometimes 
ahnost femplad to exclaim, in the bitterness of her sor- 
row. There is a loss worse than that which it is in the 
power of death to inflict, 

Oscar was a headstrong and wayward boy. His 
strong will had not been curbed and checked at home, 
aa it needed to be; and the consequences had begun to 
manifest themselves. He fell into indolent habits. 
Then he grew disobedient, and diarogardful of the 
wishes of his mother. Hia manners became rough and 
rude toward the other children, and 1 
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little brotherly sffection for them. He hegan to asso 
ciate with hoys of a had or douhtful characfar, am! at 
length complaints of his mi&conduct at si'ho..!, in the 
sireet, and at home, hecame so frequent, that his fatlier 
sent Lim to live with his uncle Joha, ia the village of 
Brookdale, in Jliune. Here, though separated from 
evil influences, he did not make much improvement. 
On the other hand, be began to contaminate the boya 
of the village with whom he became acquainted. After 
awhile, be became implicated in a crime — the setting 
fire to a piece of woods — and his fether was obliged to 
remove him fiom the Stiite, to s,ave him from im- 
prisonment 

Oscar now returned to Boston, and as he expressed a 
strong desire to go to sea, it was thought best to yield 
to his wishes. A good outfit was provided for him, 
and he shipped for a voyage to the West Indies. He 
was absent from home leas than two months, but he 
Cjuno back completely disgusted with sest-life, and not 
improved at all in his manners or character. He re- 
fused to mate anolJier voyage, neither would he go to 
school ; and as no employment that suited him could 
be procured, he loitered about the streets, and .formed 
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ntimate acquaintance with seyeral idle and vloioua 

At IcEgtli Oscar and several of hh eioniea were 
aiTested for stealing, and were cariied to jail to await 
their trial, Mr. Preston ciiuld have released hia son 
from jail by giving bail for him ; tliat is, by agi'eeing 
t« pay a certain sum of money if Oscar failed to appear 
when bis trial came on. But he was so vexed with hia 
son's wajwai-dness, that at first he tefased to do this, 
and Oscar consequently laid'ia jail for several days. 
But Mr. Preston's displeasure soon melted into pity, 
and, yielding to bis wife's earnest entreaties, he gave the 
required beil, and Oscar was released. 

When Oscar was first arrested, he seemed quite in- 
different as to the charge that was brought against him, 
and even denied that he knew any thing about it; 
although there was very clear proof of bis guilt. But 
a few days of solitary imprisonment produced quite t 
diange in his appearance and bearing. The bold and 
hardened look disappeared, and shame and anxiety 
betrayed themselves in his face, fle listened mora 
respectfully to the good counsels that were offered 
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Iilm, and eveo manifested some dasive to reform hja 

Wheu Oscar was released on bail, he miglit huve 
fled from the State, had ho been so disposed, and lefb 
his father to settle with the court. He solemnly pro- 
mised not to do this, however, ucless his friends should 
sanction the step ; and he fmthfully kept his promise. 
The family did think some of sending him off, and foi^ 
feiting his bonds, which were six hundred dollars. 
This is sometimes done by the friends of persons ar- 
rested for ci'ime. Whether it is right, uadar any 
circumstances, to cheat the law in this way, is a ques- 
tion I never heard argued; but I must say such a 
course seems to me to involve a breach of faith toward 
the government under which we live. 

Could six hundred dollars have absolved Oscar from 
hia guilt in this matter, and cleared him morally as 
well as legally, I doubt not his father would have cheer- 
fully paid the sum. But, after mature reflection, ha 
decided that Oscar should take his tiial. There were 
two consideiatious that guided him to this decision. 
One was, that if Oscar " took leg bail," as the saying is, 
his father would not only be obliged to pay the bonds, 
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20 THE TEIAL.. 

but the indictment would still hangover tlie head of 
tia sou; wh.0 would be liable to be arrested should be 
ever be found within the limits of the State. The other 
motive was, the probability that Oscar, if found guilty, 
would be sent to a reformatoiy institution, ratlicr than 
to a prison, on aecount of his youth. 

The dreaded day of trial soon came. There sal the 
judge, with raild but serious face, Befoi'e him, on a 
less elevated seat, was the clerk, who recorded the 
transactions of the court. Twelve jurymen were seated 
in a corner by themselves; and scattered abjut, in 
various parts of the room, wpre lawyers, constables, 
witnessea, reporters and spectators. The charge was 
read, and the trial was commenceJ, and proceeded very 
rapidly. Mr. Preston had engaged a good lawyer to 
defend his son, but the evidence against him was so 
plain, that there could be no doubt of his guilt, and t' e 
jury brought in a verdict accordingly. The judge then 
sentenced him to the State Reform School, in com- 
pliance with the re({uest of his father and his counsel. 

But a few days had elapsed since Oscar's removal 
fi'om his home to the institution to which he had been 
sentenci'd, and the remembrance of hia sin and shame 
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were yet painfully ft'esli in the minds of all the family. 
No wonder tliat Mrs. Preston looked pale and sad, or 
that a general air of gloom pervaded tte house. 

There were two of the children, however, who did 
not seem to take the general misfortune so much to 
heart as the othera did. These were Ella and George. 
Indeed, quite a warm dispute ai'ose between them, but 
a day or two after Oscar's departure, as to which of 
them should occupy his seat at the table. Thinking 
his accustomed place a Httle better than their own, 
they both wanted it, and both attempted to take pos- 
Bession of it. Their mother interfered, but she found it 
somewhat difficult to settle the dispute. Ella claimed 
that she should be promoted to Oscar's seat, on the 
Bcore that she was the oldest; but George insisted that 
he claimed the vacant seat first, and was therefore en- 
titled to it. Mi-s. Preston decided that George had the 
best right to the seat, and accordingly he took posses- 
sion of it-. 

Ella did not receive this decision in a very becoming 
spirit. She poutei!', and looted ugly and unhappy, 
during the whole breakfest-time. Her mother noticed 
her conduo' with pain, but said nothing about it, until 
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after Mr. Preston had left the fable. She was equally 
displeased with George's eonduet; for he acted as 
though he ecjojed his sister's disappointment quite aa 
much as lio did his own good luelr. During a mo- 
ment's absence from the room, she overheard him say- 
ing, in a taunting tone, 

" Ha, Miss Ella, jou didn't make much that time, 
did you ?" 

"I don't care," said Ella; "I might have known 
mother would give you the seat, she 's all the time 
showing partiahty to you." 

f^ Georgo, you may sit iu your old seat, hereafter," 
said Mrs. Preston, as she returned to the 1 



" And I may liave Oscar's seat — may n't I ?" inquired 
Ella. 

" ]S'o," replied her mother, " we will let Oscar's seat 
remain vacant for the present. I thint it may be a 
benefit to both of you to have something to remind 
you of him." 

George's countenance now lengthened quite percep- 
tibly, but Ella's did not improve in sweetness of expres- 
Hon. They of course concluded that theiv mother had 
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overheard the unbrotherly aad unsistetly remarks that 
were iatended only for each other's ears ; but though 
they both felt ashamed of themselves, they were not in 
a mood to acknowledge it. They hmried away ftom 
She breaHast-room as soon as they could ; but before 
EOa left, she uoticed that her mother's careworn face 
bore a deeper shade of sadness than usual, and that 
moisture was gathering in her eyes — those eyes that 
had of late been but too feimhar witt taars. 

Ella went up to her own chamber — a room which 
she occupied jointly with her sister Alice. It was a 
fresh and beautiful June morning, and the cheerful sun 
was streaming in through the open window. It still 
wanted an hour of school-time — aa hour that she had 
intended to devote to a walk, in company with one or 
two of her young associates. But that sad look and 
those teai-ful eyes followed her to her chamber, and she 
could not get rid of them. She looked out of the win- 
dow, but they still met her gaze in the street below 
and the blue sky above. She took her geography, and 
began to review the lesson she had committed t&e pre 
nous evening; but still that sad, reproachful look 
stared her in ^4 face. She thought, too,,pf her unda- 
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tifu! conduct, and her imldnd and unjust remark; and 
tlion conscience began to accuse her of adding another 
bitter drop to ber mother's already operilowing; cup of 
BOiTow. She threw herself upon tlie bed, and aolbcd 
Mid wept bitterly. 
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TP'UEN Ella loft lier chamber, after tlie iticideutH 
just related, all trae«9 of weeping had disappeared 
from her dux. But thougl Jie appeared cheerful, she 
had not forgotten the scene :rt the breaJriiisttabfe, nor 
Ler subsequent giief, Indead, while sobbing upon her 
pillow that morning, she had formeil a resolulion, or 
rather a series of them, which she meant should effect 
a complete reformation in her character. She had 
made up her mind not to add say more to her mother's 
unliappiness, by her bad behavior; not to allow 
George, or the other children, to provoke her to anger, 
but t« treat them all kindly, whether they treated her 
so ornot; and, in short, to "turn over a new leaf," and 
behave just as well as she could. 
These good and wise resolutions already afforded her 
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26 GOOD HESOHTTIONS. 

mueb comfort and satisfaction ; and most excellent 
resolutions they were, no doubt. I must not omit to 
mention one little circumstance, however, that some- 
what impaired their value. Ella had foiined precisely 
the same resolutions a score of times before, and they 
had amounled to jtist nothing 1 

It was now nearly eight o 'clock, and EUa started for 
school. She did not leave her good resolutions behind 
her, but through the whole forenoon they were in her 
nund, and her conduct was quite commendable. She 
gave close attention to her studies, and did not whisper 
otice, nor violate any other rule of the school. When 
school was dismissed, she felt very well satisfied with 
herself; and really she had made a good beginning. 

Soon after going home, she went into the Jritchen, to 
wash her hands. The sink was near a window, which 
was open. She heard the voices of Ealph and George, 
who were in the yard, under the window ; but she did 
not notice what they were doing. She was wiping her 
hands, when suddenly a fine Bti'cam of watei- came 
through the window, and struck her in the face. At 
Lh* same instant, she caught a glimpse of George's 
bead, and she tnew, from his actions, that the water 
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THE auUIUTliH. 27 

was directeJ jiurposely into her fiioa. It was Jiachnrged 
from a hollow india-rubber ball, wbieh George filled 
with water, and then used as a " sqnirter," as he ealliid 
it, pressing the wafer out through a small hole. "With 
ont a moment's thought, Ella seized the basin of soip- 
'suds in which she had just waslied her hands, and 
dashed it out of the window, upon the boys. 

There was a sudden explosion of aager outside, and 
in a moment Ralph bounded in through the door, pale 
with excitement, while Geoi'ge followeJ close behind, 
laughing at the turn affairs had taten. EJla stai'ted to 
leave the room, but RaJph had almost got hold of her, 
when Mary, tie servant-giil, who had witnessed all the 
movemeafs, eaaght him iu her stout arms, and held him 
until Ella had made good her escape. As sooa as 
Kalph got away, he ran up stairs to the sitting-room, 
where he found hia mother and Ella. He was in a 
rather sorry plight. The soap-suds had nearly all de- 
scended upon his devoted head, wetting through hi 
jacket and shirt^eollar, and running down his neck in 
frickling rilla ; while George, for whom the gpriukling 
was intended, had escaped with a few dropa. 

" Mother, do you allow Ella — " 
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Edph LiJ prxeeAd tbus fer in his complaint, when 
he noticed the tears gushing from Ella's eye* and the 
words died npon his hps Every resentful freling sud- 
denly lani^hod, dnd when he ghnced at the troubled 
lite «f his mothei he telt ■jshamel ind wonld gladh 
have letued, without tuithpi explanntion of the difficulty 
1 him and EUa. But it was now too late to d i 
Mrs Preston drew tiom them an aocouat of theit 
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ETooble, fiom which it appeared that Ralph was entirelj 
innocent in the matter. He was sitting under the win- 
dow with George, who had a bucket of water, and was 
playing with his squirter; and he did not Itnow thai 
Ella was aeai' them imlil tho basin of suds descended 
upon his head. 

This statement did not tend in the least to relieve the 
feelings of Ella. Her good resolutions, hut a few hours 
old, had not only all " gone by the board " in that sud- 
den tempest of passion, hut her revenge had fidlen upon 
the head of the innocent. And here she was once more 
before her mother, planfing new thorns in her sorrowful 
path, and doing just what she had so lately resolved not 
ti> do again. 

"Never mind — there's no harm done," said Ralph, 
very pleasantly, when he understood the facts in the 
case. " I did n't know George had been aquiTling wa- 
ter at you. I thought you ducked me on pm-pose, oi 
I sliould n't have cared any thing about it. I '11 go and 
drv my jacket, and put on a clean collar," and away he 
rail, glad to get out of the unpleasant scrape so easily, 
tho i<fh, to tell the truth, he was not at all to blame. 

" I did hope that we should live in peace, now that 
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Oscar is gone," said Mrs. Preston ; " but yon and George 
soem detonmiied to mate mo aa much trouble lis possi- 
ble. You'll be soiTy for this, before you ai'e many 
years older. I feel, as though you would n't have a 
mother to trouble a great while longer." 

" It is n't my fault," said Ella, sobbing with grief " I 
should behave well enough if George did n't plague 
me so." 

" But George would soon get tii'ed of annoying you, 
if you did n't got angry, and retaliate," said Mrs. Pres- 
ton. " I know he is to blame, and his conduct gives 
me a great deal of uieMiaess ; but tbat is no excuse for 
you. Toil are the oldest, and if you would do as I 
want you to, you might exert a good influence over him, 
instead of souring his temper as you are now doing." 

" I have tried to do so, ever so many times, but I 
can't," said EDa. "I made up my mind this moruing 
that I would n't quarrel with him again ; but I foi^t 
all about it when he squirted the water in my face. I 
wish I could get over being so quitk tempered, but I 
am afraid I never shall." 

" You never will so long as you talk ho, that is very 
certain," replied her mother, " You must fii-mly believe 
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^ill ; 



ttat you can conqiier your temper, or you ^il 

" Well, I wUl teU you just what I aid this morniog," 
ooutiEued Bla. "I felt so bad because I liad acted so 
at the table, that I went up stairs atid cried almost half 
an bour. Then I thought the matter all over to my 
■elf, and I made a resolutiou that I would do eTOry thing 
that yoii wanted me to do, and not quarrel any more 
with the other children. But it did no good, for just as 
soon as George squirted the water into my fiice I got 
angry, and forgot all about my good resolution. I am 
sure I meant to do better, but I am afraid it is not in 

" No, no, do not say so," replied lier motlier. "Von 
are naturally impulsive, I know, but if you really try, 
yon can overcome this habit in a great measure, and 
you will find it much eader to coned the fault now, 
tlianit will be five or ten years hence." 

"But I've tiled, mother, over and over again, and it 
doe. no good," oonlinned Bla, the tears beginning to 
flow afreeh. "K George was only out of the way, 1 
conlS do well encu6i--he is so terribly selfish, and so 
provoking, too, there 's no living in !««« »•*'' •'™-" 
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" We all could be good if there were no temptation to 
do wrong," replied Mrs. Preston. "Instead of wishing 
Occii'go out of the way, how much nobler it would be 
for you to try to encourage liim to behaye better. I 
^now he has hia faults, and I am trying every means I 
!aji think of to make him correct them. And now, I 
want you to help me in this wort, instead of standing 
in my way ; will you do it V 
"I will, if—" 

" No, Ella, there must be no ifs about it, if you mean 
to do any thing," interrupted Mrs. Preston. " You musl 
make a serious business of it, and firmly resolve thai 
you will do it, or I shall not consider youv promises of 
any value at all. It is of no use to make a good reso- 
lution, and then get discouraged and give it up, the first 
time you break it. No, you must poi'severe, and make 
up your mind that you will conquer, come what may, 
and then you will succeed." 

" AVell, I '11 try once more," said Ella, in a tone which 
indicalod that she had little confidence in her ability to 
adhere to her purpose. 

The conversaUon was interrupted by the dinner-bell, 
and the family were soon assembled around the table. 
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Gooi^, Tfho had been missing ance Elk's mishap, cdw 
appeared ; and his mother improved the opportunity ;o 
ask him what he meant hy direcling Ms stream of water 
into EUa'a face. 

" "Why," he replied, " it was only a littJe bit of clean 
water ; it did n't hurt her any." 

" But it was very impudent and provoking for you tc 
do such a thing," continued his mother. 

Mr. Preston now inquired what the trouble was, and 
the case was laid before him. After hearing all the ex- 
planations and ixcuses that both aides had to offer, he 
told George that he should fake his ball away if he used 
it in that way again. He also advised Ella not to be 
in quite so great a hurry to avenge her injuries hereaf- 
ter, and there the matter dropped. 

It was soon time for Ella to go to school ; hut she 
tept thinking of her resolution all the afternoon, when 
her mind was not fully engaged with her lessons. On 
returning home, her mother, noticing fiat she appeared 
unusually thoughtful, remarked: 

" Well, Ella, I hope you 've made that resolution, aud 
deterniined to stick to it.'' 

" I don't know whether I have or not," she replied. 
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34 A stueasTiGK. 

" I tliouglit I hud done it befove, but it soema I did n'l 

do it right." 

" Then suppose you mate the resolution only for one 
day, and ti'y and see whotJier you can keep it," suggest- 
ed Mrs. Preston. 

" Oh, I could do that, if I tried," replied Ella. 



I many yoai's t 



' continued her mother, 



" when I first became iuteieated in the subject of relig- 
ion, and began to think of joining the church, I exam- 
ined myself very closely, and found that I was addicted 
to two or three bad habits. The two worst of these 
habits were peevishness and evil-speaking. One day, I 
said to myself, ' I'must either give up all idea of being 
a Christian, or I must coni^uer these faults.' So, after 
thinking the matter over a while, I resolved to try and 
see if I could not get through one day without being 
guilty of either of those sins. I wrota out my resolu- 
tion on paper, and agned my name to it, for I wanted 
to give it as much importance as possible. Then I 
kneeled down and asked God to help me keep it. 
When night came, I was delighted to find that I had 
not broken it omc« during the day, although I had been 
Bveral times. The nest morning I adopted 
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it for that day, and so on for about a week, und I ivaa 
so successful thai, I then adopted it for lift. Now, I 
think if you would adopt some such course as thia, you 
might conquer all your bad habits in a woij short 
time." 

Ella looked serious, but did not seem inclined to talk 
After a pause, her mother added : 

"I got my idea of adopting the resolution for one 
day only from a very pious old man who liyed in our 
town. He used to say that all God asked of us was, to 
serve him. to-day, and not to trouble ourselves about to- 
morrow. That is worth thinking of when we are try- 
ing to break up a bad habit. It seems much easier to 
do right when we only attempt it one day at a time. 
But, after all, we must make up our minds firmly, or we 
shall not succeed. And I have great faith in prayer, 
too,- God has promised that we shall receive if we ask, 
and we can ask nothing that will be so pleasing to Him 
as to be delivered from our faults." 

Mrs. Preston was now called away, and Ella was left 
tc her own reflections. Iter mother's advice, and the 
serious tone in which it was given, made quite an. ini- 
pression upon her mind. Sho soon went up to hev 
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36 ELLA'a HBRULUTIOH. 

ctaraber, and taldug her portfolio from her private 
drawer, eat dowu to the tabl" and commen(*d writing. 
After some hesitation, she wroio the folio-wing lines upon 
a piece of paper ; 

" Being sensible of many faults in my character, which 
wish to correct, I hereby resolve that throughout this, 
the 12 th day of June, I will strive with all my power to 
behave well. I will not <Jo any thing to displease my 
mother. I will not get angry. I will treat all tti« 
femily with kindness, especially George, and if he treats 
me ill, I will make no complaint, but try to return good 
for evil. Elbahoe Pkeston." 

After reading this paper over several times, Ella sat 
for a few minutes, apparently lost in thought She was 
thinking whether to follow her mother's advice in re- 
gard to prayer. At length her better feelings triumphed, 
and tneeling down, with the slip of paper in her hand, 
she asked Ood to help her keep the resolution she had 
adopted. She arose from lier knees feeKiig happier than 
he had before felt that day. 

Ella's resolution was designed for the next day, ant, 
was therefore dated one day ahead. She laid it away 
in her portfolio, and after locking the drawer, that no 
eye but her own might see the pajer, she left the room 
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A n.'EK dressing terself, the nest morning, EllatanieU 
in her chamber until her sister went down stairs. 
As soon as she was alone, she went to her portfolio, and 
read over several times the paper she had written the 
evening before. She then again asked for aid fi'om 
above, that she might be kept from violating the resolu- 
tioa she had adopted for the day. She was in earnest 
now, if she never had been before, in her attempts to 
reform. 

On going down stairs, Ella found that Mary, the Irish 
n^rl, had overslept herself, and consequently the break* 
fast was likely to be delayed beyond the wsual time, 
Knowmg how particular her father was to have his 
neals, at the regular honr, she offered her services to 
Mary, whi readily accepted them, and desired her to set 
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the table. She performed this sei-viee very pleasantly, 
and Mai'y sooa had things in readiness foi' breaMast. 
Nothing unusual occuired at the table. After the meal 
was dispatched, Ella went into the sitting-room, whera 
she found a new and very attractive boot which bef 
fether had brought home the evening previous. She 
Boon became quite interested in the illustrations scat- 
tered through the volume. While looting them over, 
Ralph entered the room in his shirf-«leevea, and said 
he was in search of his mother. She was not there, 
however, and he was about to seek her elsewhere, when 
Ella, suspecting that one of those little accidents com- 
mon to boys had befallen him, inquired — 

" "What's given out, now f " 

"There's a button off my wristband, and I want this 
hole in my pantaloons pocket mended," replied Ralph. 

" Come here, and let me see if I can't fix them," said 
01a, laying down her boot. 

" That 's clever," replied Ralph ; " rou fis: them, an 
[ 11 give you something nic*." 

Tlie needle and thread were soon found, and Ella pro- 
ceeded to repair Ralph's damages. While thus en- 
gaged, George entered and took possession of the book 
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Ella Bad laid down for the mooieut She was abo t to 
teSl Jim to let it alone, Ijut sh h k 1 h ■s^lf ind t^d 
noihing. 

" I told you I 'd give you so n tl ^ti e— 1 t 
BMd Kalph, when Ella had liu ted li j b in 1 j, ug 
her a real boy'a " smack," he darte 1 out f the loom be- 
fore she could say how she 1 Ud her t M%r\ bhe did 
not seem to feel very badly about t 1 owever even if 
George did try to add to her d bcomfiture by lauj,h ng 
and "sissing" at her. In lee 3 bhe effectu Hy ailen ed 
his battfiiy of ridicule, by a q ck ani a Iro t moven eat 
Suddenly throwing her arms around li s ne li si e m 
printed two or three kisses upon his face, in spite of his 
kicks and stru^les. For a moment George was dis- 
posed to resent this good-natured attack upon his own 
cheek, but a feeling of shame quickly took the place of 
anger, and he walked off, looking quite crest-fallen. 
Neither his shame nor his anger was very creditable t» 
liim, if I am any judge of such matters. 

For a few moments, Ella was almost afraid that she 
had broken her resolution, in thuB paying off Qeoi^ 
for his attempts to tease her. But a little reflection sat- 
iafied her tha». this was not the case, since the act was 
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done in sport, and not u 
Borbed again in the new book, from whicli Iier atten.tJon 
was not aroused until Alice entered, with broom and 
duster, prepared to "put the room to rights." Ella 
cheerfully assisted her in sweeping and dusting, and ■ar- 
'^^g''ig tfifi furniture, and then went down to the kitchen 
to prepare for school. She found her mother there, and 
George also, whose face had now lost all traces of shame, 
as well as anger, and seemed unusually pleasant. 

"Mother," he said, as his sister entered the room, 
"what do you s'pose is going to happen? Ella's been 
tissiDg me ; only think of it !" 

" I do n't care, he provoked me to do it," replied Ella, 
with a laugh. 

"I hope you won't provoke her to do any thing 
worse," said Mrs. Preston, addressing George, whose hiur 
she was brushing. " Ella has miide up her mind not to 
quarrel with you any more, and now I want you to try 
and see if you can't behave as well as she ca; . Only 
think how pleasant it will be, if you never M. out, nor 
liave hard feelings toward each other." 

George made no reply to this appeal, but being now 
ready for school, he seized his cap, and disappearei. 
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iLrougb tie archway leading to fho street. Ella soon 
followed, but llie school slie attended was for givls only 
and was in a ditfereat dii'ection from that to which 



Ella's chief fiiult at school was, that she did not apply 
herself closely enough to her books. In other respecte, 
her deportment was usually correct. She was not so 
far advanced in her studies as many otier girls of her 
age, and she did not seem to have much ambitJon to 
learn. Under the influence of the resoliilion she bad 
adopted for tie day, however, she gave diligent atten- 
tion to her lessons; for although the resolution did not 
allude to her conduct at school, somehow that UtlJe bit 
of paper seemed to influence her conduct wherever she 
went. Her recitations were all marked perfect, that 
forenoon. 

During the forenoon, the usual routine of duties was 
ictemipted for a short time, by a v]£t from a distin- 
guished gentleman from another State, who had cfllW 
to inspect the school. He was accompanied by tho 
Hayoi of the city, and a member of the school commit- 
tee. He first visited several of the apartments, for the 
school WM divided into ten or twelve divisions, each of 
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*2 THE VISITOR. 

wiicli had a separate loom and assistant teacher. 
Ou coming m from recess, tie girls were direetft^ to 
take tteir places in the great hall, that their visitor 
might see them all assembled in one room. The 
head master thon invited Iiira to say a few words to 
the pupiJa. 

" I did not design to make any remarks, my yoiing 
friends,'' he said, addressing the school, " but as you 
have taken the trouble t« come together, I \yill not be 
60 ungrateful as to send you back to your several rooms 
wittout thanking you and your teachers for the pleasure 
tiis visit has afforded me." He then proceeded to com- 
pliment the school, and urged the scholars to make the 
most of the rare privileges they enjoyed, and especially 
to aim at moral excellence. In the coui'se of his re- 
marks, he related a feet that made quite a deep impres- 
sion on the mind of Ella. "Wishing to show what mis- 
chief even an unprincipled girl could do, he said the 
darkest page in the history of New England was proba- 
bly (iue to the depravity of some sly and artful girls. 
To the year 1688, a little gir! in Boston, named Good- 
win, had a quarrel with an old Iiish woman. Her 
molher sided with her, which so encouraged the wick 
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ed child, tliat she accused the old woman of Leing a 
witch. Some of the other children in the family joined 
in the cry, and began to mew like kittens, and bai'k like 
dogs, pretending that they were hi?witched. Even good 
aad learned men, in those times, helieved in witches ; 
and when they saw how these children acted, they eon- 
eluded that the Irish woman had exerted an evil influ- 
ence upon them. Four or five clergymen assembled at 
-Mr. Goodwin's house, to see what should be done. The 
poor old woman tried to defend herself, but they did 
not understand her ^bberish, and thought she confessed 
her guilt She was then tried before the chief-justice, 
and condemned and execnted. Great notoriety was 
^vea to this case, and four years afterward the famous 
galem witchcraft e\citemeat broke out, during which 
twenty innocent persons lost their lives. Thus, con- 
tinued the gentleman it is probable that the little ^rl 
who quanclel with the Insh woman, sowed the seed 
from which this dreadful delusion sprung up. 

When the stranger had finished his remarks, the pu- 
pils retumel ti Llitir itsjeclive rooms, and resumed 
their studies and leutations. It was Saturday, and 
when the hour for dismission came, slates and books 
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were Inid away in the dests, to remain undisturbed nntil 
Monday moiniiig. 

Ml-, Preston brougtt a letter for his wife, wten lie 
came home to dinner. 

"Fanny ia coming," said Mrs. Preston, after reading 
« few lines. 

"Is Aunt Fanny coming! Q^^ ! good !" exclaim- 
ed Ella ; and " Good ! good !" chimed in all the other 
children, 

" Yes, she says, ' I shall be with you next week, if I 
can get ready— expect to leave here Thursday,' " con- 
tinued Mrs. Pi'estoa, reaijing from the letter. 

This information gave great joy to all the family, 
for Aunt Fanny was a favorite with tha children. She 
was tie youngest sister of Mrs. Preston, and was un- 
married. Her home was in a small country village in 
Vermont, with a sister who was a widow, Mrs, Pres- 
ton's troubles, on account of Oscar, had so worn upon her 
Bpirita and health, that she wrote to her sister Fanny a 
week or two before, desiring her to come and spend a 
fcw months with her, and this letter was the reply to 
her invitation, 
Ella intended to spend the afternoon with Maria Long 
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girl of about her own ago, with whum she waa 
quite intimato, Slio was about starting for Maria'a, 
wbo lived in the next street, when her mother called to 
her. 

" Ella," said she, " Mary is going to the dentist's, to 
Lave a tooth pulled, and she does n't want to go alone. 
Can't you go with her f 

" I promKed Maria I would spend the afternoon with 
her," replied Ella. 

" Oh, well, I did n't know that," said her mother. " I 
can't spare the time to go out with her, and Alice ia 
Mary will have to go alone, for all I see," 
s, I can't bear to go to such places," added 
Ella, who seemed to feel that her first escuae needed a 
little propping up. 

" It ia n't very pleasant, I know ; but if it was n t 
Saturday I would go, just to gratify her, for the poor 
girl seems to think the doctor would n't hurt her half so 
much if she had somebody with her." 

"I don't see any sense in that. What good cculd I 
do, if I went V inquired Ella. 

"None at all — only it would be a satisfaction to 
Mary," replied her mother. 
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" Well, I will go witt her, if you tbint I hiid [letter,* 
eaid Ella, somewlist reluctantly. 

" No, I shall leave you to decide the matter your- 
self," said Mrs. Pi'eston. " You need not go to the den- 
tist's, nnlesa you want to." 

It was very evident from Ella's actions how she 
would settle the question, if she'decided aocording to 
her own feelings. There was a momentary struggle in 
her heart, and then she went down to the Mtchen, where 
ehe found Haxy, with her face bundled up, nearly ready 
to start, 

"Mary, I'm going with you, to see that the doctor 
Iocs n't hurt you," said Ella. 

" Be yer goin' with me 1" said Mary ; " that 's a cliver 
soul — and may ye niver need any body to go with ye 
to sich a place. I was afeared I 'd got to go all atone, 
an' if the bloody old dentist had a kilt mo, ye would n't 

A severe and sudden twinge of paJn turaed the con- 
clusion of Mary's remark into a prolonged groan. Press- 
ing her hand agaiist the aching spot, she pronounced 
an"Lish blessing" on the offending tooth, in worda 
more forcible than nice. Hurriedly putting on hor bon- 
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net and stawl, she was soon on the yay to tlitj dertist's, 
mth Ella. 

By the time Mary had reached the dentist's door, her 
pain had very much sul^ded, hut liaving vowed ven 
geance against the disturher of her peace, she viaa not 
to be frightened from her purpose, now that it was so 
near accomplishment. She took hev seat in the well- 
cushioned and high-backed operating chair. The doc- 
tor made a careful reconnoissauee, to assure himself of 
[i,e position and strength of the enemy. Then, selecting 
tlie proper instrument, he desired Mary to open her 
mouth again. A twist and a jert, and an " Och, mur- 
der !" from Mary, and it was all over with. Ella had 
turned her head away, so that she did aot witne^ the 
operatioa ; but when it was over, she esperionced almost 
as much relief as Mary herself did. 

Having made this sacrifice of time and feelings for 
tbe sake of Mary, Ella spent the rest of the afternoon 
with Maria, and eojoyed herself none the less on ac- 
count of the self-deuial she had just practiced. When 
she returned home, at tea time, the look of approval 
which sto read in her mother's face, move than repaid 
her for her losi. 
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" Have yon got mad to-day, Ella T inquired Georg«, 
in tlie evening, as the eloildi-en were sitting by tliem- 
Eelves. 

" ITo," replied Ella. 

" I have n't neitiier ; so you see I eaa betave as well 
as you can," said George. 

" Well, / came pretty near getting mad, when I 
beard you cry ' Tebu ! tcbu I' at tbat poor litiJe negro 
girl we met tiis morning," said Kalpb, addressing 
George. " I would n't boast about my good behavior, 
if I were you, after doiug such a mean thing as tbat." 

" Oh, my !" exclaimed George ; " how smart our 
Ealpli 'a getting, because mother told him he might go 
over to Mrs. Johnson's and wait upon Alice home this 
evening ! Get up and let us see how much you 'vo 
grown." 

" Any body that will hoot afier a little girl, because 
her skin is black, I don't think much of," continued 
Ralph. 

" Any body that will kiss the girls right before folks, 
J don't think much of," added George,- alluding to the 
scene he had witnessed in the morning. 

"I 'Te known that little girl for a good while — she 's 
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as respectable as you are," said Ralph, not noticing 
George's attempt to divert the conversation intt Another 
cliannel. 

" No douht you know her — you know all the nig- 
gers," replied George, in a provoking tone. 

" Just ima^ne how you would like it, if you were 
blaet, and the boys hooted after you every time you 
went into the street," resumed Ealph. 

" You 'd better go and beau Alice kome^that 's what 
you 're thinkiiig of," said George. 

Ella tided several times to get in a word, but in vain 
Mpli now left the room, and she said to George : 

" I should n't have thought you 'd have insulted the 
girl, George ; it 's too bad to make fun of colored folks 
in that way." 

"Pook, you'd better not say any thing," replied 
George, very tartly ; " who made up faces at the little 
Irish maiiiik-pr], the other day ?" 

That was a hard question for Ella, and she wished 
she had said nothing about George's freatmeat of the 
colored girl. She made bo reply, but seemed deeply 
interested in the lesson she had just commenced study- 
ing for Monday morning. 
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Wtien Ella thought oyer tlie incii'ent^ of tlie day, 
after she had gone to bed, ehe felt pietty well satisfied 
w-ith the manner in whicli she had kept hpr resolution. 
She had not been very strongly tempted, it was traa. 
George had been uncommonly amiable, jnd nothmg 
had occurred to ruffle her temper Still, the hid mide 
some sacrifice, for the sake of others, and she hid tried 
to do her duty, at home and at school. She felt so much 
encouraged, that she determined to continue her resolu- 
tion in force another day. So ended the twelfth of 
June. 
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markable temptatiou, and her tohayior was oa tie 
wholu quite creditable. She began to tliiuk she had 
won tbe victory, almost without stiiking a blow, and 
poi'Iiaps this feeling threw her somewhat off her guai'd. 

" Can't I have my dinner before the others do, to- 
day V inquired Ella, as she came home from school 
Wednesday noon. 

" Why, what is your hurry V said her mother. 

" I want to start early ; I 'm going over to Abby 
Leonard's, this aflemoon," replied Ella. 

" Why, child !" exclaimed her mother, " yon are not 
going to walk over to Charlestown in this hot sun V' 

" You said I might go." 

" So I did, but I did not expect you would go if the 
weather was unsuitable. Why, our thermometer is up 
to 95° in the shade !" 

Ella hardly knew what to say to this. She had felt 
something of the fierce heat of t3\e sun, in coming ft'om 
school ; for it was one of those sultry days that ocea* 
sionally come along prematurely, in June, as if to let us 
know what is in store for us. She pleaded, however, 
that it could Eot be " so dreadful hot," since it was only 
tbe middJe of June. Besides, sbe had been " lotting ''■ 
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upon going, for seTeral days, and Abbj would be loot- 
ing for he)', and the disappointment would be very great, 
a'l round. 

Mrs. Preston was busy, and made no reply to tbesa 
pleas, Ella, finding that hor mothej was not disposed 
to consent to her visit, left tlie room m not very good 
humor. Tbe disappointment of tbe previous SaLurdaj 
afternoon came into her mind, and as she went «p ta 
her room, she said to herself : 

" Tliat 's just the way it always is. I never make up 
my mind to go anywhere, but I 'm sure to be cheated 
out of it." 

" Whew ! this begins to feel like summer," said Mr. 
Preston, as he came in to dinner, wiping the sweat 
&om his brow. 

" Father, tbe therroometei i-- up to ^5'' out m our 
yard — did you know it ?" said Kalph. 

" I knew the mercury was," replied Mr Preston. 
" And yet Ella is put out because mother told her she 
must n't walk over to Abby Leonard's this noon — al 
most two miles from here," said Alice. 

" Fudge ! the girl is crazy to think of going over 

tiere in this broiling sun," replied Mr. Preston, " Why, 

5* 
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just before I left the store, I heard that a man JiaJ been 
sun-struck on one of tJie wharves." 

Ella was not ia the sittiiig-room at this time, but tke 
doors being open, she heard the conversation in her 
chamber, and now, in addition to her other grievances, 
eie felt somewhat offeaded with Alice for mentioning 
the Bubjeut to her father. When .she toot her seat at 
ie table, Mr. Preston alluded to the matter again, and 
told her she must postpone Tier visit to another day. 
Ella was unusually silent during the meal, and looked 
quite disappointed. 

The afternoon wore away heavily, to Ella. Instead 
of acquiescing in the wishes of her parents, she brooded 
and fretted over her disappointment. Every thing 
seemed to go wrong with her, and every body appeared 
to be against her. In short, to use an expressive phrase, 
she was " all out of sorts." But jon must not think that 
she had forgotten her resolution. Ob, no, she remem- 
bered it, but she did n't care one sti'aw whether she 
kept it or not ! In fact, she was almost provoked that 
she had ever adopted such a resolution I 

During the afternoon, while alone in the sitting-room, 
Ella sat down to the pianoforte, thinking she might dia- 
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pel Bome of tlie unpleasant thoughts that had tatoE 
possession of her mind by a little music. She had tak- 
en music lessons from Alice, but as she was not very 
patient or persevering, her progress had not been at all 
remarkable. She was praeticiug an exerdse, when 
Ealpb and another boy, somewhat lai'ger, qmetly enter- 
ed the room. The strange lad toot a seat diveotly be- 
hind Ella, and his entrance was not observed liy her. 

" There you are again, all boat up like an old wo- 
man," said Kalph, as he seated himself by the side of 
tte pianoforte. 

" One — two— three. One — two — three," continued 
Ella, counting the beats of the measures ehe was play- 
ing, snd paying no attention to Ralph, 

"You'll be as round-shouldered as Daddy Murphy, 
by-and-by," continued Ralph. 

"One — two— tliree. One — two — three," went the 
beats. 

"Come, why don't you sit up straight, like other 
folks?" added Ralph, who seemed determined that his 
le^on should not be lost. 

" And why don't you toe in, you great gawky ?" sharp- 
ly retorted Ella, whose patience was about eibausted , 
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and she pointed to Ralph's feet, which at tlie Tnoment 
happened to be shockingly " toed in," for a well-bred boj. 

"There, I've ' toed out,' now you stiaighten up a bit, 
and we shall be sqiiaie," Ralph continued, 

"I wish you'd clear out and mind your business — I 
can't count and play while you 're taltinff to me," re- 
plied Ella, resuming her exercise. 

A ro^iish glance which Ralph cast to the other aide 
of the room, caused Ella to turn round, and she became 
aware foi the fii'st time of the presence of a third per- 
son. Blushing deeply, she stammered out: 

"Why, Whistler — Willie — where did you come 

■ r happened over here, and I thought I 'd come in 
ana near you play a little," replied the boy, who felt 
somewhat embarrassed at having surprised Ella in such 
an unamiable mood. 

After some coaxing, Ella was prevailed upon to re- 
sume her playing ; and while the boys are listening, let 
me tell you who the new-comer is. Willie Davenport 
— or "Whistler," as he was usually called, because he 
was a whistler, and a first-rate one, too — was a school- 
mate and intimate friend of Ralph. In spite of a dif- 
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ferenfe of more tlian two yeara in fLcir ages, there was 
Buoh a congeniality in their taste and diapoaitions, that 
a strong attachment had grown up between tlicm. 
Ella, too, who was not remarliably pai'tial to boy^ 
had often, in her little disputes with Ralph about tlie 
compai'alive merits of hoys and girls, admitted that 
Whistler was ss. exception to the general rule, and 
far better than the average run of young gentlemen in 
jackets. 

Poor EUa, mortified and confused on finding that 
Whistler had heard her snappish rephes to Ealph, made 
sad work with the piece she was playing, and soon 
came to a stand. As she seemed to he very warm, 
Whistler did not urge her to go on. A few minutes 
after, George eame into the room. 

" Halloo, Whistler, is that you ?" he said, as he en- 
tered. 
. "Shouldn't wonder if it was," replied the boy ail - 



" Whistler — Whistler," said George, musingly, " what 
do you let the hoys call you that for ? I would n't." 

" 0, that does n't trouble me any," replied Whistler ; 
"I 've got so nsed fo it tliat any thing else would n't 
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Bcem natural. Why, even father calls me Wliistler ^alf 
t!i6 time." 

" Wei], I would n't let the boja call me by a nick- 
name," continued George. "But I don't like Geovga 
much better. It 'a a common sort of a name. It is n't 
haif as pretty as Lucius. I wish folks would call me 
Lucius — that's my name— George Lucius Preston," 

" Fiddlestick ! what 's the odds whether they call ,you 
George, or Lucius, or any thing else?" said Ralph, 

"No, 111 teil yon what we'll call him," said Ella, 
with a laugh ; " we '11 call him Popgun, hereafter." 

"Popgun" was a nickname which some roguish 
schoolmate had fastened upon George, several months 
previous to this time, and it so well fitted his hasly tem- 
per, that it had stuck to him ever since. The older 
boys at school used it quite freely ; but it was not safe 
for the small fdlows to follow theii- examplfe, for George's 
had blood was stirred every time he heard the hat«d 
niekname. It had never been applied to him at home 
before tUs, for Mrs. Preston did not allow the childrei 
to call each other by deriaive nicknames. It was not 
«range, lierefore, that fie bare mention of this detest- 
tble word made George "go off" with one of his pop 
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gau explosions of anger. Giving vent to his dtsplea&are 
in terms not very eomplimentaiy to iiis sister, he left the 
room. In spite of tiis sad exhibiliou of an uugovemed 
temper, the other childi'en could not help laughing, to 
nee how completely he had vindicated hia cltim to the 
nickname he so much hated. He went directly to his 
mother, and informed her that Ella had been calling 
him Popgun; for he waa never backward about making 
all hia little grievances tnoivn to hjs parents. 

Ealph and "Whistler soon went away, leaving Ella 
alone once more. The incidents that had just transpir- 
ed, were not calculated to dispei'se the clouds that had 
darkened her mind all the afteniooD. She still felt fret- 
; dissatisfied with herself and witli every 
[iug hei-self again at the piajiu forte, she 
i playing her e);ei'cise9. 
During the afternoon, while Ralph was out in tlie 
woodshed, at work upon a ship he was building, (for 
the " Frog Pond " line of packets,) Geoige— I beg liia 
rardon, I mean Master Lucius — suddenly made his ap- 
pearance, looking very much pleased about sometliing 
or otiier. 
"I've got something that will make yon laugh. 
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Ealpl»,'he said; "just look at ttat — won't I have sojie- 
tliing to plague El about, now V 

Ralph read the piece of paper tis brother hdjided to 
him. It waa the resolution Ella had secretly adopted 
or that weet, and which she had laid away so carefully 
.n her portfolitj. Ralph looked thoughtful, as he read 
it, and it waa soon apparent that George's air of triuntph 
was to find no sympathy from him. 

" Where did you get this ?" he at tepgth inquired. 

George at first refused to tell ; but he finally confess- 
ed that he went to Ella's drawer, in search of something, 
and noticing that the portfolio waa unlocked, he peeped 
into it, when the first thing that met his eyes was this 
writing. He thought it too good to keep to himself 
and so he had brought it down, to show to Ralph. 

"Well," said Ralph, when George had finished hia 
explanation, " you may carry it right back, and put it 
where yon found it, and if you ever say one word about 
it, to any Uving soul, you shall take a good licking, If 
fiilher won't give it to you, I will, that 's all." 

It was not often that Ralph apoke in so resolute a 
tone ; and the threat to " lick " George was something 
!W. George hardly knew what to make of 
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this reception of tie purloined writing, so different from 
wliat lie had anticipated. After a moment's hpsitadon 
he promiaed to return tie paper, and started to do so 
fcut when he reached the entry, Ella was just going u^ 
lo her room, and iie was obliged to relinquish his pur 
pose for the present. 

Poor Ella ! what a revelation was in store for lier ! 
She was not slow to discover that somebody had been 
rummaging over her drawer, for every thing was out of 
place. A sudd^ flash of heat went to her face, when 
her eye fell upon the poi'tfoho, in which she had acci- 
dentally left the key. Slie quickly opened it, to see if 
tie papers had been disordered ; but the most private 
of all her private papers — the resolution — was not to be 
found. Again and again she searched in every pocket 
of the portfolio, and examined every scrap of paper, but 
it was not there. She was not at a loss to know who 
had been there. George had revenged himself upon 
her, for the nickname she had thoughtlessly but good 
naturedly applied to him ; and what a revenge it was 
This was the sorest trial of all, llor cup of misery was 
full, and she gave free vent to her tears and sobs. 

Elli remained in her room until called to supper 
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She did not trust iieitelf evm to lool. at George, but 
avoided him in eyeij pj-isible way , lor she was ia coa- 
litaat fear of liPirmg some allusion to her broken reso- 
lution. After tea, her mothei impioved a moment 
when no one ehe wis near, to gently lepove her for 
the bad spirit ahe had manifested th it afternoon, Ella 
received the rej ioof m silenre and soon after retired to 
her chamber, for she wished to be out of every body's 
way. On going to her drawer, she was surprised to find 
the missing paper laid upon the portf^o. She snatch- 
ed it up, and tore it to pieces with as much satisfaetion 
as if the innocent strip of paper was itself to blame for 
having strayed into other hands. 

It was not yet qnile dark ; but wishing to escape 
fl'om the burden of her thoughts as soon as possible, 
Ella went to bed. Sleep, however, did not come to 
soothe her troubled mind for a long, weary hour. In- 
stead thereof, there came a calm, sad voice, that whis- 
pered in her ear, over and over again, a question that 
she conld not answer. It "was only this : 

"Doest thou well to be angry! . . . Doest Ihou weU 
to be angry!" 
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TIEFOEE t!i« children got home from school, Fiiday 



a lady alighted. It wois Miss Lee, or Aunt Fanny, as 
tie young folks called her. Her appearance at once 
imparted a more cheerful look to the whole house. The 
parents knew her excellent tact for mana^ng children, 
and antidpated the most happy results upon the younger 
members of the family from her visit at this time. The 
children, on the other hand, looked to her even and sun- 
ny temperament to disperse the shadows that hai 
brooded ovei' the house ever since Oscar hcgau to dis- 
turb its peace by his misconduct. 

Aunt Fanny, at this time, was not far from thirty 
years old. She had spent many years in teaching, and 
had thus been brought into such intimate (ontact with 
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chililiiood and youth, that she uEdersfood eierr avenue 
to tie young mind a,iid hitdit. She wis al'io altillful 
with her pen, and was i trequent contnbutor to the 
columns of the " Weekly barJand," a papei to ^hn-h 
Mr. Preston was a suhsciiber Besides all this, she w*s 
something of an artist, and had taught drawing and 
painting several terms in the Highbuvg Academy. 

As the children dropped asleep that night, tlieir last 
thoughts were of the new-comer, " Now," said Ella to 
herself, "I shall have somebody to help me write my 
compositions." Ralph was thinking of the treasures of 
drawings and stories that were b store for them ; and 
George was wondering whether his aunt had brought 
them any presents. 

"Aunt Fanny," said Ella, the next day, "I've got f» 
wi-ite a composition to-day, and I want you to help mo ; 
you will, won't you ?" 

"If I can assist you in any w;iy,I will," replied Aunt 
Fanny ; " but do you generally have any help about 
your compositions J" 

" Not veiy often," replied Ella. " Alice won't help 
me, and mother is too busy, and so I have to get along 
the best way I can. I do hate to wiite compositions — 
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It's the worst tting I Lave to do. I have to mope over 
every one I write two or three hours, and ivhen I get 
-done, it eoands so silly that I want to tear it up." 

" IIow would you feel, if you were a young la^ly, and 
could not wiite a letter to a friend, without making 
yourself appear ridiculoua," inquired her aunt 

" Oh, I suppose I shall know how to write, then," re- 
plied Ella. " It will come easy when I'm a young lady ; 
but what 's the use of making children bother their 
heads about such things ?" 

" Because childhood is the proper time to leai'n," said 
her aunt ''" You will never be able to write a good let- 
ter, unless you learn how to do it ; and you ought to be 
acqiiiiing this knowledge now, while you have nothing 
to do but to learn." 

"Well, it isn't natural to me, and sometimes I tliink 
I never shall learn to write properly. If I could only 
wnte as easily as you can, Aunt Fanny !" 
" What mates you thiuk I wriio easily ?" 
" Why, because you write so much— and you Hke to 
wnto, too." 

This conversation took place m the chamber which 
had been set apart for Aunt Fanny's privato loom, dar 
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iDg her stay in Boston. Without repJying to the last 
remark, she went to her trant, and brought foith a 
large portfolio, ancJ commeaeed looking oTer its con- 
tents, which appeared fo consist of drawings, manu- 
ctipts, letters, scraps of writing, slips from newspapers, 
etc 

" Oh, let me loot at those pictures," said Ella, as she 
caught a glimpse of some of the drawings, 

" Not now, Ella — we Ve got other business in hand, 
but yon shall see them all, at some otter time," replied 
her aunt. 

She soon selected from the portfolio a manuscript of 
two or three letter-sheets. 

"There," continued Aunt Fanny, "you think it is 
easy work for me to write— now how long do yon think 
it took me to write that f ' 

Ella glanced at the caption of the piece, " The Angel 
of the Desert," and turned over the leaves, reading here 
and there a few words, and then replied : 

"I suppose it toot you — let rae see, sis pages — why 
I suppose il took you almost half a day to write jt." 

" Well," replied her aunt, " I spent nearer half a we«k 
ihan half a day over it, although I wrote -t at odd mc 
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meiits. Now if I had no more patience than yoii have 
got, do yon think I should ever write any thiag ivoitli 
printing?" 

" But I thought it came natural to you to write," said 
Ella. " I should think you would hate it, if it is such 
fiard work." 

"It 'comes natural' to no one to write well, but 
all may learn, if they wiU take pains," replied Aunt 
Fanny. " What are you going to write abouj, this aftei^ 

" I don't know— what had I better write about?" in- 
quired Ella. 

"You had bettor select your own subject," said her 
aunt ; " go into your chamber, where no one will dis- 
turb you, and select a theme, and then put down your 
thoughts upon it, just as if you were talking to me. 
When it is finished, bring it to me, and I may be able 
to give you some good advice about writing." 

" But I thought you said you would help me," said 
Ella, looking disappointed. 

"That is just what I am trying to do," replied her 
aunt "You don't want me to write the composition, 
nor tell you what to write, do you J lliat would not 
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be lielping you at all — iL would only be clioiitiiig yom 
teacher," 

Ella ma<ie no reply, but after a moment's delay, aLe 
eft the rooro, with tlie look of disappointment still npon 
her face. She did suppose that her Aunt Panny would 
t least tell her what to wiite; but she had set her 
adrift, «pon her own resources, just as Alice had done 
again and agdn. She went to her chamber, however, 
and begajj to think about a subject. A multitude of 
topics I'eadily " offered their services " to her, but it took 
her some time to determine which to accept. After a 
while, her decision was made, and her pen began its 
hated task. She still felt a triSe offended with her aunt 
for the course she had taken, and perhaps there was a 
slight dash of spitefulness in the perseverance with 
which she devoted herself to her composition, Cer 
tain it was that she wrote much faster than usual 
and before an hour had elapsed from the time sh* 
chose her theme, she laid down her pen, saying to her 
Belf: 

" There, it 's done, and no thanks to anybody," 
Ella did not carry the composition to her aunt, but 
went info the street as soon as it was done. After tea, 
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her aunt, seeing that a!ie was not disposed to say any 
tiling about the matter, inquired : 

" Have you writlea your piece, Ella !" 

"Yes, ma'am," replied Ella. 

" Won't you let me see it T continued her aunt 

" Ohj I don't want you to read it — you 11 laugh at it 
1 know you will," said Ella. 

" No, I ahould"nt laugh at it, if it were Ml of blun- 
ders, hut if you doa't want me to look at if, no matter," 
mildly replied her aunt. 

Ella sat a moment or two, in doubt whether to oora- 
ply with the wish of her aunt or not. She then, rather 
reluctantly^ arose, and went after the composition. She 
soon returned, and handed it to her aunt, without any 
remark. Miss Lee unfolded the paper, and read the fol- 
lowing: 



"How few in this world are contented! Man is for- 
eyer grasping for. something ; either wealth, or fame, o. 
lienor. One man spends his whole life in hoarding up 
riches ; his days and his nights are all employed in labor- 
'ous exertions to procure that which, when he dies, ha 
leaves behind him. He can not be happy ; the more he 
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gelsilie more lie wants. Perhaps he startsin life penniless, 
He eagerly looks I'orwaid to the time when he can have 
money enough to live easily ; he aims no higher than 
this. By liis own exertions he obtains the desired ob- 
ject. But when he gets it, he is no more satisfied tha 
before ; be sees men who, he thinks, were made for the 
moat menial offices, rolling in their carriages ; his imag 
ination ia filled with splendid houses, and lands, and serv- 
ants, and carriages ; and he makes it the whole object of 
his life to gain these. He engages in all manner of 
speculations, and at length, perhaps, becomes rich. 
But is he happy 3 No ; he has cares now that he never 
had before, and which he would gladly get rid of; he 
watdies his property with a jealous eye ; it engrosses 
ail his time now to take cai^e of what he has got, till at 
last death steps^ in for a share. Aud now of what use 
is his money to him ? All he can now claim is a little 
spot of earth, large enough to contain his dead body. 
And if he have children, it is too often the case they 
revel in the riches which has cost him a hfe of hard 
labor, and soon spend it in profligacy, and they, in turn, 
are left penniless. 

" This is, generally speaking, all the satisfaction a 
man that pursues wealth gets. But the trjie Chtist- 
ian, the philanthropist, has higher and nobler means b 
ive for than this. He does not confine his attention 
exclusively to wealth, nor honor, nor fame ; but he aims 
ia some degree, to benefit his fellow-men. His pleasure 
does not consist in counting hia money, but in doing 
go^d with it. He spends his time, or a part of it at 
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least, in visiting the sick, feeding the hangry, clothing 
the naked, or peiiaps csxrying t!ie heralds of the orosa 
to the destitute. And when deatli visits him, he can 
took back upon his pnst life with some satisfaction ; lio 
knows that he has made good use of the talents which 
his Maker haa ^ven him. He lives like a man, and 
dies comparatively happy. For my part, give m 
nather poverty nor riches.* 

"Eleanor Pbeston." 



" Very good — very good," said Aunt Fanny, after she 
had finished reading the above. " The sentiments are ex- 
cellent, and they are very well expressed, too, for a girl 
of your age. I 'm sure 1 do not see any reason why you 
should be discouraged. You can write better than I 
supposed you could." 

" I don't care, I hate to write," replied Ella, 
" I told you I would help you all I could," continued 
horaunt; "but I did not tell you what to write, be- 
cause that would have been an injury rather than an aid 
to you. Now, If you will look over the composition with 

• Tli« aiitlior has take" the liberty to introdiwe, above, a 
bonaJuU "eompoaition," joet as iteutne from the young writ- 
er, with the exception of two or three errora in epelUog, 
wiiioh are c rreeted. 
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12 C-ORBEC1I0N8. 

me, I ni!] point out two or three errors ; for though it 
is very creditable to you, it is not qmte perfect. Near 
tlie close of the lii-st paragraph, you say, ' they revel iu 
the riijhes which has cost him a life of hard labor, ami 
soon spend it in profligacy,' ' Riches,' you see, is plural, 
and does not agree with ' has ' and ' it.' I would change 
it to wealth, and then it will be grammatical. A few 
lines ferther on, you say 'the philanthropist has higher 
and nobler means fo live for;' you meant to say aims, 
did you not ?" 

" Yea, that is what T meant ; why, ^ow could I make 
such a mistake? I knew bettor than that," replied 
Ella. 

" There is only one more expression that I shall criti- 
cise," continued her aunt. " A little farther on, you 
speak of ' carrying the heralds of the cross to the desti- 
tute.' By 'heralds of the cross,' we usually mean 
preachers, or religious teachers; bitt I suppose 'caiTy- 
ng the Gospel,' was the idea yon intended to convey 
Now, if you please, you may make these thnee correo 
lions, and if you will take a little more time, and don'l 
get discouraged, I think you will soon make a good 
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"Halloo, let's eae that," exclaimed Ralph, who had 
just entered the room, and caught a glimpse of the 
composition. 

" No, you won't sue it, either," oiicd Ella, in not a 
rerj gentle tone, at the same time impolitely snatcli 
ng the paper from her aunt, and thrusting it into her 
pocket. 

Miss Lee looted a litUe snrpiised, and in half a mo- 
ment Ella felt fishamed of herself; but her aunt, in the 
same mild tone, inquired ; 

"Do you write compositions, Ralph ?" 
" No, ma'am, I don't now," he replied, " but after 
tliia teiTO is over, I 'm going to be promoted to the sec- 
ond class, and then I shall have to write compositions, 
and speak pieces, too." 

" I was just felling Ella," continued his aunt, " that if 
Bhe would take a little pains, she might leam to write yery 
well in a short time. But she says she doesn't like to 
compose, and that is often the case with young folks. I 
think I know why writing is so irk-some to school ehi! 
dren, and I've got an idea that I want to propose to 
both of you ; but as I must go down to the kitchea 
now, I will put it off until some other time." 
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U POSTPONEMENT. 

" Shan't you come back soon V inquired Ralph, whose 
curiosity was excited. 

"No, not very soon," replied his aunt, "and as it's 
Saturday night, we had better postpone the matter til] 
Mxt week." 
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AN coJiimiT home from school, Monday afttrnoon, 
Ella and Ealpli found their aunt sitting alone in her 
chamber, and they improved the opportunity to lemind 
her of the promise she made to them on Saturday even- 
ing. 

" Well," she replied, " I 'm glad you remembered it, 
and 111 talk with you about the matter now, if you 
■wish. I thini I can convince you that writing compo- 
mtjona need not he an uninteresting exercise. But fii'sl, 
I want to show you a picture." 

Aunt Fanny now tcwlc from her portfolio a picture, 
tiainted in water-colors on thick paper. It represented 
a boy of four or five years, in tiie open air, with aeveial 
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76 THE PICTDEE. 

books under his arms, a wreath of green leaves around 
his head, and two other wreaths in lis hand. Hero is 
a copy of the picture ■ 




" There," said Aunt Fanny, " I want you both to see 
if you can't write a little story about this picture." 

" Me write a story !" exclaimed Ralph, with a laugh , 
' why, I never wrote a composition in my life." 

" And you never will, until you try," replied bis aunt. 
"But you will soon have to begin to write, and if you 
practice a little now, it will come easier to you wheu 
you get into tie next class." 
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A PRiz e. 11 

" But Tvliat does this picture mean ?" inquired Ella ; 
" wl'.o is tliat boy ? and where is ho going ? and where 
did such a little fellow get all those hooka !" 

" You must n't either of you ssk any c|uestiona about 
the picture," replied her aunt, " for that would spoil 
tlie whole. I want you to esercise your own imagina- 
tions, and make up a little story ahout the painting that 
shall be all your own. You may call the child what 
you please, and you must explaiE how he got the books 
and wreaths, and what he is going to do with them. 
You may have all the week to do it in. Next Saturday 
afternoon, I will examine the stories, and the one that 
has done best, shall have the picture for his reward. 
Do you agree to that ?" 

" I do," rephed Ella, 

"I'll try," said Balph, somewhat reluctantly; "hut 
it is n't of much use, for Ella 'a beea writing composi- 
tions a year or two, and 1 never wrote one in my life." 

"I know the advantage is on her side," replied his 
aunt, "but perhaps we can remedy that I suppose if 
your compoation was not quite equal to hera, the de- 
fects would be mainly in the punctuation, wrong use of 
capitals, and perhaps had speUiiig, and umilar errors 
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Now fliese are rery important matters to consider, in 
pasMng judgment upon a composition ; but if Ella con- 
sents, I will not take these into a<3connt, in this instance. 
Tn tliat case, you will both be on a more equal foofc- 
ng." 
"I'll agree to that," said Ella. 
" What do you say, llalph V inquired bis aunt. 
" I '11 wiite something or other, but I know I shan't 
get the prize," he replied. 

" 1 hope you will both do your best," said their aunt, 
" and I will try to give an impartial decision. When 
the stories are flnighed, yon may choose some one to 
read them to me, and then I shan't know any thing 
about those little errors flat we agreed to leave out of 
the account. You must not let me know which is EUa'a 
and which is Ralph's until after the decision. Yon see 
I mean to be as impartial as possible." 

"That's fair enough," said Ella. "Ralph, you 
must n't ask me any thing about my story, and I won't 
ask yon about yonrs." 

Ralph assented to this ; but he still seemed to be 
somewhat puzzled about the whole affair. At length 
he ventured to ask, 
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"Do you think we can learn to wrif« compositiima 
by making up stories, Auut Fanny ?" 

" What do you mean by compositions ?" 

"Why, I mean some wilting about a particular sub- 
ject ; is n't that the meaning ?" 

" I guess you have n't a very clear idea of the moan 
iBg of the word," replied his aunt "Writing com- 
position is nothing mora than talking on paper. 'Wnt- 
mg and talking amount to the "same thing, only in one 
case we use the pen, and in the otier the tongue. It 
makes no difference whether you write a story, or a de- 
scription, or an essay — one is just as mnch a composi- 
tion as another, Tou gave me quite an interesting 
account of your young friend Whistler, who was here 
Saturday afternoon. You told how brave and generous 
he is, and you related two or three anecdotes about 
him. Now, if you should write down what you told 
ne, precisely as you spoke it, that would be a composi' 
don, and a very good one, too." 

" I never thought of that before," said Ralph ; " I al 
ways supposed a composition had to be a sober kind oi 
a thing, something like a book or a sermon, only not so 
long." 
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" That is a common mistake," replied his aunt, " and 
it is this false impression that mates writing composi- 
tions so hateful to young fulks. Yon don't find many 
boys or ^rla that hate to talk, do you ! But if they 
were always compelled to 'talk like a book' about siib- 
jscla that were above their comprehensiou, do you 
til in k their tongues would go as fast as they now do J 
No, they ta]k about things that interest them, and if 
they would write about the same things, just as they 
converse about theoi, writing would soon become al- 
most as easy as talking, and they would derive a gi'eat 
benefit from the exercise. They would learn to expresa 
their thoughts upon paper, and that is the great object 
of writing compositions." 

Both Ella and Ralph confessed that this was a new 
view of the subject ; and perceiving their interejit in the 
matter, their aunt proceeded to givo them some further 
instruction. She advised tbem to begin with subjects 
that do not require too much reflectiou. There are 
ideas which, are called aSs^roc/— that is, they exist only 
in. the mind — such as virtue, glory, hope, fear, etc. la- 
stead of selecting themes of this sort, they would do 
better, at iirs^ to describe places, things or persons tliat 
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ttey have aotuaHy aecD ; or to wi-ite down what tliey 
can remember of lectures or remarks they have heai'd, 
OE hooks they have read. She also recommended writ- 
inf letters, aad keeping journals, as profitable exercises 
But she told tJiem they must always express their ideas 
in a familiar and natural way, jiist as they would speak 
tbem. They must not try to imitate books, or to make 
a display of long sentences and hard words. In this 
way, she added, they would, in a little while, acquire a 

.habit of writing ; and then, when they wei'e a littlo 

older, and their minds more mature, they would bo pi'e- 

pared to take up abstract subjects, which arc now so 

disagreeable to them. 

"There's one tiling I don't undcratand," said Ralph. 

" You said we must begin by writing about things we 

have seen or , heard ; but how can we do that, if we 

make up a stoiy about this picture V 

"Why, you see the picture, don't you?" inquired 

Ella. 

" Yes, but I don't see the Kiory, do you ?" replied 

Ralph. 

Ella's mind was not quite clear on this point, for she 

bad not followed her wint's remarks so closely as 
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Ralph bad. But Mi?s Lee explained tlie matter by 
saying — 

" Ralph is right. If he followed the rule I gava 
Lim, he would merely write a deseription of the picture, 
and not a story about it. But in this case I wish yo 
to deviate from that rule, and I will tell you why. To 
wiite such a composition as I have proposed, you will 
not need to exercise much reason or judgment, but 
simply imagination. Now this faculty is developed in 
early childhood, and I suppose both of you have plenty 
of it. When I told you to avoid all abstract themes, 
I should have made an exception in favor of this class 
of subjects, which depend upon the fancy, and do not 
require much thought. In writing compositions, yoa 
should rely mainly upon such faculties as you have, 
and not make much use of those that are not yet de- 
veloped. That is all my rule amounts to." 

"But I don't believe I've got much imagination," 
said Ralph. 

" I hioiv I have n't," added Ella. 

" Then you arc remarkable children," said their 
aunt ; " but I'm inclined to think you are both mis- 
taken. 1 've tjied this thing with children before, and 
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I know how if works. Ton go aliend iviih your Bf.ines, 
and do your lest, and we sliall soon ^pn whether vou 
have got anj feocy or not." 

" 'We must write it all out of our own heads, and aot 
let any body tell ua what to say," observed Ella, look- 
ing rather hardly at EaJph, as though she suspected 
that he might b« tempted to avail himself of some- 
body's pen besides his own. 

" Of coarse," replied her brother ; " I go for fair 
play, whoever gels the prize." 

The conversation here ended, and the children re- 
tired from their aunt's chamber, and were soon as com- 
pletely engrossed in their outdoor sports, aa if their 
great literary undertaking had never been thought o£ 

An attentive observer might have noticed that there 
was sometJiiug unusual on the carpet, that week, in Mr. 
Preston's house. The great dictionary came down 
from its shelf in (he sitting-room so frequently, that tho 
dust had no chance to setlJe upon it ; and if the dig^ 
nified quarto had mj private ideas of its own, it must 
lave imagined that it had all at onca become very 
popular or useful. Ralph and Ella spent many of their 
tasuTQ moments alone, in thek own chaiBbers ; but 
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nobody knew what they were ahout, except Aunt 
F.inny, and slie kept her counsels to heiself. So the 
week wore away. 

After dimicr, on SaLuiday, Miss Lee told Ella and 
Ralph that she was reaily to award the prize. After a 
little consultation, they concluded to ask their sister 
Alice to read tJie coniposidona ; and she having accept- 
ed the trust, they ail proceeded to their aunt's chamber. 
The two youBg competitors were disposed to make 
themselves merry, over their novel position ; hut order 
was soon restored, aad Alice opened one of the folded 
papers that tad been handed to her, and read the fol- 
lowing : 

"inTLE JIMJIY.* 

" Little Jimmy was apiPttyhoy He halirouud, 
fat face, and white sbn, and fine biown hair, fhit 
curled He lived in the country, and was not old 
enough to go to school I should think he wie jibout 
five yeirs ol-^ One dij, in the summer, his fithtr 
carried him to nde, to see a gen*lem<m who h id a 
splendid house and garden, filled with all kinds of rnie 
and beautiful thmga. While hisfither was talking wifh 

•The referenoe figures id fJiis and tlia anceeeding story, 
point out inacouraeiea of expresaion, which ara oorteoted in 
tbe note .it tlie end of the chaj ter. 
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the gentleman, little Jimmy ran roimd in the beanfifiir 
garden, and played witL the flowera. But he was offen 
a mischievous boy, though I suppose he was not old 
enough to know better. He pulled off some of the 
handsomest flowers he could flad, and tore them to 
pieces, to see what there was in fhem. He also broko 
off some long twigs from a shrub that the gentleman 
.prized very high,' and ruined it. He made a sort of 
wreath' of these, and put one of them on his head, hav- 
ing left his cap in the house, and nobody noticed what 
he was about. 

"After Jimmy got fired playing* in the garden, ha 
went back to the house. He did not see his father, nor 
any body else ; but he went info the pailor, the door of 
wliich wai) open. It was elegantly furnished, and there 
were a gwiat many beautiful books, covered with gold, 
and full of pictures, laying' on the centre-table. He 
could only reach' those on the edges,' and he pulled 
down several of them, and was delighfed with the 
beautiful pictures. 

" ' O, how I do wish these were mine !' he said. 

" When he had got five or sis of the books in his 
possession, he formed the idea of caiTymg fhem home 
with him; and as nobody saw him, he accordingly 
marched off with fhem under his arms, By-and-by hia 
fatlier missed him, and the whole family begun' to hunt 
for bim, in great alarm. They went all over the exten- 
sive ^unds, but Jimmy was not to be found. What 
made i* more singulai' was, that his cap was still in the 
entry. They called him, but he did, not answer. Hia 
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fatter was now veiy much alarmed ; but sc 
the gardener loading the little nmaivay down the road 
that led to the house. It seems he saw the hoy, after be 
hud gone some ways," and he started after him before 
Lis father missed him." When they asked him what 
he went off for, he said he was going home, to show 
the pretty boots to his mother. His father laughed 
and told bim it waiS five miles to his home, b«t Jimmy 
did not know how far that was. They were al\ rejoiced 
that his adventure had ended no worse," 

" That is quite natural, and very well done," sfud 
Aimt Fanny ; " now let us hear the other." 

Alic« then read the other composition, as follows; 

"TOE LOST BOY. 

" Charley Gray waa a little boy who lived in the 
country. He had a sister several years older, and was 
very fond of her. His sister went to school, and at such 
times' he was often very lonesome, having nobody to 
play with. One morning, before his sister ataited for 
school, she twisted some leaves into wreaths, and gave 
them to him. He put one on his head, and felt ;^uile 
proud of it. But after his sister was gone, he began 
to feel lonesome, as usual. At length he took it iiito 
his bead that he would go to school and see if he could 
fiad her. So he got all the books he could reach, for 
he thought it would not do to go to school without 
aomething to read and study out of,' His mother was 
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bu^, and did not notice what he was alinnt ; so off lie 
Btarteii toward the school-house. 

" But Charley did not know the way to the school, 
although he thought he did. In a liltle while he got 
out of the road, and turned into a field, as you see him 
in the picture. But he kept on, and did not atop to 
think where he was going to,' for he had no douht that 
he was on the way to school. 

"By-and-by Charley's mother missed him. She 
hunted offer the house, hut he was rot there. She 
looked in the bam and gai'den,' but he was not to be 
found. She even looked down the well, for she thought 
he might possibly have fell down" into if, but there 
was' no signs of him there. Whiln she was searching 
and calling for him, his sister oanie home from school, 
and she feit very bad when she found' her little brother 
was gone. 

" * Mother,' she said, ' I will go and call father, v/ho is 
to" work down in the field,' and away she ran after her 
fether.'" 

" Pretty soon Mr. Gray airived, and he, too, was much 
fiightened. His dog eame with him. He was a hand- 
some bSack fellow, and very intelligent, and they liad 
learnt" him many tricks. Ail of a sudden" a bright 
idea occnrred to the little girl. 

"'Ponto,' she said, for that was the dog's name, 'gi 
and show me where Charley went' 

" The sagacions animal looked np into the faces of 
ihe family, and capered about as tliough he meant to 
eay that he knew what was wanted. Then he begaji to 
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smell tlie ground, and pretly soon he found the light 
ti'auk, and wagged Lis bushy tail with joy. Tbo liltio 
girl followed him, diid he kept looking round to see 
if she was coming. Sometimes, when he got too fat 
ahead of her, he btf-pped till she got up with him. 

" It was a veiy long and crooked patli they took, and 
the girl was begmmng to be afi'aid she should not find 
her brother after all, when all at onoe she thought she 
heard a child crying. She listened, and then huin'ed 
on faster than ever, for the dog was most" out of sight. 
A loud haik from Ponto soon infoimed her that he Lad 
found BOTnething, and in a moment more she reached 
the spot, and, sure enough, there was little Charley ly- 
ing down on the grass, eiying as though his heait woukl 
break. As soon as he saw his sister and Ponto, he be- 
gan to leave off crying, but he could not stop ciying 
and sobbing" all at once. Ilis wreaths had all come to 
pieces, and the books were all scattered about him. He 
was veiy tired and hungry, but he was glad enough to 
see them," His sister took him up in her arms and 
started for home. She had a hard time of it, to carry" 
him and the books ; but by stopping to rest once in a 
while, she got home with him at last ; and I can assure 
you thei'e was great joy in. that house when the lost 
boy was found." 

" Tliat is veiy well done, too," said Aunt Fanny , 
"yon have both succeeded better than I expected. I 
■diall be puz^ed a little to say which of the composi- 
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lions IS best. Will yon be good enougli to read ilieni 
tdoiid once inore, Aiiwj ?" 

Alice complied with this request. When she hail 
finished, Aunt Fanny sat thiniing a moment, and tlien 

"Well, really, both compositions are deserving of 
the prize ; but I think the story of little Charley is 
rather better than the other. It has more fancy and 
incident than the atoiy of Jimmy ; the introduction 
of Ponto is quite a good idea ; and besides, the chai'- 
acler of Charley is rather more agreeable than that of 
the mischievous Jimmy. As far as the mere corapo- 
Bitaon is concemed, one sounds about as well as the 
other ; but, taking all things into the account, I tHinfe 
I ought to award the prize to the a,iitlior of ' The Lost 
Boy.' Which of you wrote it ?" 

" I did," promptly responded Ralph, his eyas spaife- 
ling with joy. 

Something in the face of Ella had informed Aunt 
Fanny who the auecessM competitor was, before she 
flsted this question. She was herself sui-priscd at the 
result, as much as Ella was. But Ralph seemed, more 
astoriahed than either of tlem. Witln f ushed face, 
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and beaming eyo, and proud step, he cam., fonvard 
and received from his aunt the picture lie had won. 



FoTR — As it did not ent^r into Aunt Fanny's plan to criti 
tiie the eompositiong for the prize, and as I liope the readers 
of IlitH book are in pursuit of ineti-uction not less tlian amuse- 
ment, I will here point out the most important inaoeurneies 
and ineleganeiea in tlie stories of Ella and Ralph. The fig- 
ures below refer t« corresponding ones iu the stories. 
"LrrtiE Jruui."— 1. This and similar adjectives occur too 

oft«Q throughout the Etory.~2. Cliange "higW tohigk/g. 3, 

Change " a sort of wreath" to seaeral wreatht. — t. Should read 
" tired o/ playing."— 5. " Laying" should be Iging.—a, " Only 
reach" should ba reach mly. — 7. Changs " on the edo-es," to 
on Ihe edge of the table. — 8. Change "begun" to began. — 9. This 
sentence ia quite awkward, am) should I>e erased entirely, or 
reoonstrueted.—lO. Cliajige "some ways" to some dklanee.— 
11. Thereiaoontusioninthisaiidthenext sentaoce, from the 
oareless use of the words "he," "him," and "hia," which 
miglit refer to the gardener, to Jimmy, or to his father. 

"Thb Lost Boy."— 1. Omit "at such times."— 3. Change 
" if to ichelher.—i. As a general rule, sen ten eea ahould not 
end with "of." Iu this case it is decidedly bad. — i. Omit 
"to."— fi. Insert the before " gai^iien."- 6. "Fell" should be 
fallen, and " down" should be omitted, — 7. Change " was" t' 
were.—i. Insert that after "found." — 9. Change "to work" 
toiM work— 10. To avoid the repetition, change "her father' 
fc) him^-W. Change "learnt" to tavght.~\2. For "all of a 

Bidden," read middsidy. — 13. Change "moat" U> almost. 14. 

Omit "crying and Bobbing."— 15. "Them" is too far from the 
nouns it belongs ts. — 16. Instead of "to carry," read wtny 
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rpHE hard that la put fjifh to grjsp j pH7(,i« *m 
otten wounded by an uDseen thorn, which only 
pierces the more cruelly, because tt visa une\pei(ed 
As soon IS E.iljjh'8 first flush ot irmmp'i \v<)s ovci, he 
beg^n to thml. of the disappointment of hia sister, 
which her iace had betiay^ jerliaps more tdsthtully 
than she wi'ihsd This ivas i beiious drvihi L to the 
pleasure aftoided by his success But there was a 
ehai'per thorn yet to come 

Ralph, m the kminpss of hi- hpirt, re'-ohcl a( once 
to present thi- picture he had won to Elh hoping llm 
to relieve her disappointment m a meisure Aftei 
hunting toi her, nil ovei the h use he at list fom d 
ber in nn attic room that w is sddom Msilel 1^ &ny cf 
the iamily In her chagnu anl vexation, rfter liet 
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92 A HARD CHARGE, 

aunt hful pronoimeed in favor of RalpVs 
she had retreated to this out-of-the-way place, where 
she thought she yould indulge in her ugly and unhap- 
py feelings, ■without being disturbed, Ralph's intru^on 
was not calculated to allay the stormy passions tliat 
were stirred wifhin her. He told her, in kind tones, 
that he had come to give the picture fo her ; but she 
not only rudely refused the gift, but actually accused 
him of having won the prize hy fraud/ She did not 
use this hard word, it is true ; but what she did say, 
amounted to this, for she declared that she did not be- 
lieve Ralph ever wrote the composition he claimed as 
his, without assistance. As i 



accusation against her brother, her overcharged heart 
found vent in a torrent of tears, and Ralph withdrew. 

Poor Ralph was stung to the soul by Ella's hasty 
charge, coming, as it did, at a moment when he was 
trying to show her kindness. He went immediately to 
his aunt, and, handing her the prize he had received 
but an hour before, said, 

" Here, Aunt Fanny, I can't keep this, for Ella says 
ehe doesn't believe I wrote my composition myself;" 
and as he surrendeTed the picture, he burst into tears. 
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" But. what does this meaTi ?" inquired his aunt ; 
"didn't you write ycur composilion ?" 

" Yes, ma'am, evei j word of it, and nobody told ma 
o' a single tiling that I wrote," replied Ralph. 

■ So I supposed," said his aunt ; " and I am very 
Sony Ella should maku such a remark But I do not 
believe she meant what she said, and if I were jou, I 
would not think any thing of it. I will talk with her 
about it, the first chance I get, and the matter shall be 
all cleared up to your satisfaction. We must make 
some allowance for Ella — she is quick-tempered, but 
she soon gets over it. No doubt she feels a little pro- 
voked, because you beat her in writing compositions, 
but it won't last long. I was aurpiised, myself, that 
you should carry off the palm." 

" I did n't expect it," said Ralph ; " but I woiked a 
good deal harder than Ella did. I wrote my stoiy all 
over four times, and ir.ost of hers slie didn't write but 

" That accounts for it, then," replied his aunt ; " Ell? 
thought she was sure of the prize, aud so she did n' 
tiy viry hard. Well, it will he a lesson to her, I 
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M EMULATION. 

It should be remarked, that although Ralph's storj 
was adjudged the hest, it was iar less perfect, as a 
piece of writing, than Ella's, the manusciipt of course 
bearing numerous marks of his inexpeiienee. Ella 
would easily have tatea the prize, had it not been 
agreed that the pieces should not be examined, but 
merely read aloud. As it was, she probably might 
have won it, but for her unwise confideace in herself, 
which kept her from putting forth her strongest exer- 



In the course of the aflei'noon. Aunt Fanny informed 
Mra. Preston of the state of afl'airs, and this led to a 
long conversation about Ella, particularly with referenc' 
to her disposition. Aunt Fanny confessed that she had 
made a mistake in exciting the emulation of Ealph and 
Ella. She said she had nearly lost hei- faith in offering 
prizes to children, by what she had often witnessed in 
school. If all children were generous and noble-mind- 
ed, there would be little trouble ; but there were some 
who could not see another receive the prize they had 
themselves expected, without having selfish, envious, 
and unkind 'feelings stirred within them, She did not 
anticipate any thing of this kind, from either Ella or 
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Ralph ; but the result showed that she had heen mis 
taieu ia (lie character of at least one of the ehildron. 

Ella kept aloof from the family as much as poasihle, 
ihe rest of the day. In the evening, however, Miss Lee 
aeut word to her that she mshed to see her, and sh 
iid not dare to refuse the interview. She went to he 
aunt's chamber, and found her alone. 

"Ella," said Aimt Fanny, "I'm very sorry to hear 
that yoa accused Ralph of getting somebody to help 
him write his composition. Do you really believe that 
he would cheat you and me in that way ?" 

Ella hesitated a moment ; then, burying her face in 
her hands, her tears began to flow afresh, and she 
sobbed, 

" Don't say any thing more about it, aunt — I did n't 
mean it— I was angrgfwhen I said it." 

"You have done well to confess it so frantly, and I 
yhall think all tie better of you for it," replied her 
flunt. "Butyoudidvery v-"ong, andlthink sometbJng 
more ought to be said to you about it. You don't know 
how badly poor Ralph felt He came to me, and want- 
ed me to take hack the picture, and cried harder than I 
ever knew him to cry before. It made me feel badly, too, 
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for I felt as though I were the cause of all the trouhle, 
I am sure I was innocent enough, in what I did. I 
eupposed you would both enjoy tlie excitemnnt of 
ivriling for the prize, and perhaps be benefited by it ; 
and I never once thought that either of you could l* 
so much disappointed as to get angry about such a 
trifle." 

These words of reproof, though mildly spoken, fell 
upon Ella's heart lite stripes upon the shiinking flesh. 
Before her aunt sent for her, her passion had cooleo 
off, and. she felt both sorrow and shame for the un 
aniiable part she had acted. These feeliDgs were now 
^atly deepened, as her aunt set her conduct befoie 
her in lis true light. She made eo reply, but wept 
freely. 

Aunt Fanny, who was engagij^l in sewing, sat for a 
time in silence. At length, when Ella's feehngs began 
to grow calmer, she resumed the conversation, Mndly 
pointing out to her niece the evil she had done t« her- 
self and to others by the bad spirit she had manifested 
She spote of the danger that these disagreeable faulta 
in her disposition would work themselves into the very 
texture of her character, so that it would be next to 
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impossible to eradicate fhem, unless thty were con- 
queml soon. Sie described such a temper, os it would 
appear when full-grown, in womanhood. She alsa 
spoke of the trouble lie family Lad suffered, on Osciu'g 
account, and ■>{ the obhgdtion the other childi'en were 
under fo emootb their parents' path, as much as pos- 
bihle, by their oivn good cundui^t And finally, slie 
told Ella that she wjuld be tar happier, herself, if 
she would conquei these fiults 

Dh — who after all nas a good heiiled girl, though 
often led Hsti ay bj bid unpulses — listened respectfully 
to ill thjt her aujt hjd to say She then tiankly laid 
ojen her heart to hei kmdfiicn! She spoke of her 
desire to conquer thpse ba 1 hib t» , of the I'esolutiona 
and etforts s! e hid ntde b 1 1 vo weeks befo e and 
of the d sconnge nents and t lure sh I a 1 e pen e I 
M « Lee WIS bohsitirsed ani grit lied fo lea [at 
nil lad act ally miie so serious an a t [t at 
reformat on ^he no r felt a ne la e est her and 
a fender r affect on for her fo we can ot help sy n 
pa 1 2 ng i ho e who a e s gl to 1 of a 
b ] lib "\\! r h J L ul h u 

she sad — 
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OS (iOOB ADYICK. 

" My deHv chil'', I am veij glad you jiave tolO im 
of lliia. I eliall love you better for if, and I shall feel 
encouraged to tiy to help you Bglit tie enemy. I 
fbink you cioae an excellent way to conquer your 
tejiiper, and the only mistake was, in not sticking to it. 
You ought not to have been driven from your lesolu- 
tioB, the fii'st time you met with a difficulty. No mat- 
tei' if you do slip once, or twice, or a dozen times ; you 
should jump up again, and ran as though nothiag had 
happened, I^fow I want you to wiite out and adopt 
another resolution, fiko the one you made the otter 
day, and try to keep it next week. It is too late to do 
it, to-night, but to-morrow is Sunday, and you will then 
have time enough to attend (o it — and it will be a very 
suitable employment for the day, too. I think you will 
find it easier to keep the resolution, this time, because I 
know you have adopted it. If yon had not kept the 
matter so secret, before, but had informed your mother 
of your intention, I think you would have succeeded 
better, because yon woiili have had a new inducement 
to persevere. You v/ill let me toll your mother about 
(his resolution, vnW yon not 3" 

Ella had not yet promised to adopt the resolution al 
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all ; but slie coiil'l not reject the counsel of tcr aiijt, 
aod so she not ooly sgi'oed to make tlio attcmiit, liut 
consented that her mother should bo made acquKinled 
vritli her effoits at self-impi'ovoment. 

" There is one other Being that otight to be informeil 
of your resolution," continued Aunt Fanny, " and I ho^Mi 
you will not forget Him. Such a resolution as that, 
ought to be formed in a prayerful spiiit ; for I do real- 
ly believe that prayer not only mates us more eameal 
in our efforts, but also biings us assistance fl'om above." 

It was getting late, and Ella's hour for retiring had 
arrived ; but she did not seem inclined to leave her 
aunt After sitting silently for a few moments, the 
cause of her reluctance to retire was explained, hy her 
inquiring ; 

" What shall I say to Ealph V 

" I would ast his forgiveness, by all means," replied 
hei aunt. "He feels badly about what you said, but 
that will satisfy him, I have no doubt." 

" But I hate to do that," replied Ella. 

" I know it is not a very pleasant duty," added her 
aunt, " hut still I would do it. I think you and he will 
both ffeal better foi' it." 
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"But I niivor asked any body's forgireness, in my 
life," said El!;i ; " I nevir could do it." 

" Then it is time ynu begtn to p-aotice," replied her 
aunt, "for it is a tiung the best ot us> have occasion ti 
do, sometimes I le nemler well the tir«t time I asketl 
anj body's forgiveness — and a. hai 1 stmggle it w 




I was a little g^rl, smaller than you are, now. I'haJ 
spokeu very impudently to my grandfather, who lived 
with us, and my mother told me I miKt ask his pai'don 
i refused to do it, and cried ahout it, but my mother 
would not let me off. I wanted to go out to play, but 
she told me I must not leave the house until I had com- 
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plied with her command. I tiirnijd my back lo Iict 
and jiouted, and ciied, and mad« mj-self as wielohed as 
I rould. Tliough mother was very firm, she spoke . 
kindly; tut I was obstinate and foolish enough to pun- 
ish jiiyseif in Ihia way half the afternoon ; and then, 
after all, I had to go to grandpa and ask bis pardon. 
When it was over with, I couU not help thinldDg what 
a fool I had been ; for it was not balf so bard to offer 
my apology as I supposed it would bo. SIdwj then, I 
liaye never found it very difficult to ask pardon of those 
I have injured." 

Ella promised that she would ask Ralph's pardon 
aad then retired for tbe night, feeling that quite a hm- 
den had been removed from her mind, during the hour 
she had spent with her aunt. 

Ella kept her promise, tbe next morning, althou^ i' 
required something of a struggle to do so. ImpTOving 
a moment when Ralph and she were alone, she said, 

"I did n't mean what I said yesterday, KaJph. ami 
I'm sorry for it ; will you forgive me ?" 

"Yes," replied Ralph, who was so confused by this 
unusual and unexpected style of remaik, that he could 
not think of aay thing more to say. 
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Ella now began to fcol like hei'Sflf nncu mo.'e. She 
tiioiight mucli of wliat lier aunt liad said to lier, tlie 
evening previous, and shn resolved Uiat slie would try 
to profit by it. She followed her aunt's advice, in ro- 
-ard to writing out the resuiution, but was careful, Uiia 
time, not to leave the paper where George might Snd it. 
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CHAPTER vjn. 



nrnO'S liere S I cau't tell one of yoj frow sraib 
er," exdaimed Ralph, as be came iLfo fte siUhg 
I jm from hJ8 play, one evening, a few days after tku 
e.ents just related. 

"We are all here, exnept your father," replied Mrs, 
Preston ; for they were sitting iu the dark, honee Ealph'g 
question. 

" What a sociable time yoii are having !" he added, 
after waiting a few moments for some one to hveak the 
fiilence. 

"We are thinking over the events of the day," ro- 
pHed his aunt; "at least, I am, for I can't speak for tho 
others. What have yoa seen to-day that was remaika- 
ble — any thing !" 

" I saw something queer, this morning," said George, 
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before Rnlpli couliJ reply to his aunt's question. " As 
I was going along Court-street, I saw a biikef's Iiorse 
eat a loaf of bread. The baker took a, small roll fl'oni 
Ids cart, and broke it in two, and gave the horse half of 
it fit a time, and he ate it right down." 

" What of that f" said Ralph ; " is n't br tad made of 
gi'ain — and don't horses eat grain, when they can get 
it?" 

"I ki]ow it, but it seemed funny to see a horse cat 
bread — I never saw one do it before," replied George, 

"I saw something to-day (hat beat that," said Ella. 
" I went with Maria Long t« the store where her broth- 
er keeps, and he showed to us a little wooden shocma<- 
ker, that went tii-ough all the inolions of sewing a shoe, 
just like a live man. lie d]'ew the waxed threach out 
just as natural as life ; and he bent his head up and 
down, and opened his mouth, just as though he was 
working as hard as he could. He was in a box with a 
glass front, and behind there was a spiing and some ma- 
chinery, that made him movo. It had to be wound an, 
just like a clock." 

"Now I'll tell you of something that I saw," said 
Raljih ; " and I guess you '11 all agiae that it was the 
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» BOl- OF HOKOR. 106 

hi-st sigJit of (lie ivhijlc. Wlif?n tlie first class in geog- 
raphy was reciting, this moniing, tlie next boy aboTO 
WiiisiJei' luifffied a question, and it was jitit to WliisUor. 
He was just going lo give it up, too, wheti another boy 
pT'oKjpted him, and so lie gave the answei'. The master 
lold him to go up above the other boy ; but Whistler 
hung back, and at last tiie master qu^iioned him so 
hai'd, that he said he had been prompted, and he did a't 
think he ought to be promoted," 

" Tlvat teas a good aight, aod "WhisUer is a noble fel- 
low," BfliJ Aunt Fanny. 

" The master said he 'was afraid tlieie weie not many 
boys who were so lionorable," added ILdph, 

" It is sti'a,nge tkat there should be such a diffeience 
in boys ; it seems as natural lo some to behave well, as 
it is to others to do wrong," remarked Mis. Ptestoii, 
whose thoughts, dmitig that season of twilight musing, 
were with her absent and erring boy. 

" Come, Aunt Fanny, let 'a have a story now," said 
Halph. " You pioinisiid us one hist week, and it's 
real good lime lor it, row." 

The otlier children promptly seconded pL.ilph's re- 
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108 A aiOKl, 

""Well," Mid tliyir auut, "I'll s-ee if I can thiat ,.f 
auy diiiig, "What do you want, a ti'uc story, or an im- 
agiuaiy one V 

" Ati'ue one," said llalpli. 

"An imagiuaiy one," said Ella. "I'll tell you what, 
aunt ; you make up a story, and let ua all be iutroduo- 
ed into it as ctaractais." 

"If I give you a fictitious story," replied her aunt, 
" it must he one that I have already in my head, for I 
Bhould not like to try to make it up as I went along." 

It was finally concluded that the stoiy should be a 
narrative of events that had actually occurred. Aunt 
Fanny then proceeded : — 

" The story I am going to relate, was told to me by 
a iady from Canada, who now lives in Highburg, and is 
one of our nearest neighbors. The events took place in 
a new settlement in the woods, where she formeily lived 
for several years. There were but few settier? in that 
part of Canada, at fte time, and there were iiUmpnsn 
forests on every haad. Among the settlers was an 
English family, by the name of Brown. My sfoty re- 
lates to one of the sons of this family, who was about 
twelve years old and was named Geoige. One day in 
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the M, just as vrinter was setting in, Uv. Broun told 
George flat he might go orer to the shoeniakei's, wiOi 
two otlier boya of about Mg age, and get measured for 
a stout pair of boots. The ujsn who made shoes for 
the settlement united that business wiu. farming. Ha 
lived, I thint, about three miles from Mr. Brown's. 

" The three boys started off upon their errand in fine 
spirits ; for there had just been a slight fall of snow— 
the first of the season — and you know how happy boys 
are when the first bafoh of snow comes. The day was 
pleasant and frosty, and they ran races, and slid over 
the ice, and leaped over tlie fallen logs, and pelted one 
another with snow-balls, all the way. At length they 
reached the shoemaker's cabin — foi-all the people in the 
neighborhood lived in log-cabins, as they had no facili- 
ties for building frame houses. The shoemaker took 
the measure of George's foot, and j 
a first-rafe pair of winter boots for him, 
ing attended to, the boys had a good lime witlj the 
shoemafeer's children. The settlers were so few, and 
80 far apart, that the eliildren did not often have com- 
pany, and when they did, it was quite a treat to them. 
"The shoemaker's children teased George pretty hard 
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to stiy all n'gbt with them biif as liis fither ■! 1 1 i oth 
er o\]>ected bm back he thouj;ht it noull n t I to 
Pin bt t' } 'iLt o t f ! 1 o lie in „ ! s^is n The 
puh wj^ th ou^h the wooJ" the \\liole hstiiice A 
tiingpi woull hive found t [i tty difficult to f II w 
t, hut Ihe hop had ofcn bpen over the roitp dbno 
and witl fJeiT parents and thej wore net ^f^1d f 
loang their way. They weie still m the niPirj mood, 
and began to race homew ird miking the old woods 
ring with their shouts aiid laughter 

"When George's mates hal g t ihjit hili way 
home, they suddenly missHd tht,ii companion They 
listened, -to see if he was coming hut they heard noth- 
ing of him. They sliout^d ' Geoi^ ' George I at the 
top of their voices, but no answer came back. 

" ' He 'a hid behind a tree, and wants'to frighten us, 
and make us think ho 's lost,' said one of the boys. 

" ' Maybe he foil down when we were running, aad 
rurt himself,' suggested the other, 

" They concluded, on the whole, to see if they could 
find him; so they ran back nearly a mile, but they saw 
nothing of him. Thoy shouted his name, again and 
«g^n, but there was no ans-ver to their cry. Then they 
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concluded that lio had played a trict upon tli^m. He 
must have hid himself, or he had run on ahead of 
them, or else he had suddenly changed his miud, and 
giDne back to spend the night at the shoemaker's. Al 
any rate, it was still broad day-light, and he knew the 
path, and could easily find his way home. According- 
ly, they turned about, and went home. They passed 
George's cabin, but they merely told his father that he 
was coming, and said nothing about what had happened. 

" The sun went down, and it was fast growing dark, 
but George did not come. The family began to feel 
alarmed. Mr, Brown went over to the cabins of the 
other two boys, and got them to repeat to him all that 
they knew about George's absence. They described the 
part of the road where they first missed him, and told 
bow they went hack, and shouted, and the conclusion 
they had eome to. Mr. Brown feit somewliat easier, on 
learning these particulars, for he thought it very proba- 
ble that George went back to spend the night with the 
shoemaker's boys. 

"Early the next morning, Mr, Brown started after 

(Jeorge. He went to the shoemaker's, but his heart 

sunt within him, when they told him the boy was aoJ 

10 
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there. He Itastened over the eettlemenf, and gave tl» 
aiaim, and all the people turned out, to search for the 
lost boy. Thoy found the spot where they supposed ho 
turned out of the path ; for tiere were the foot-piinta 
of the boy, leading into the woods. Tliey followed 
ttem, a few yards, and found that they disappeared at 
the foot of a great oak-ti'ee. Poor George's fate is s 
mystery to this djiy, for this is tie last trace that ever 
was found of Lim," 

" Did E't he climb the tree, to get out of the way of 
wild beasts ?" suggested EaJph. 

"lam told that tie branches of the trees in tliese 
forests are so high up, that it would be almost impossi- 
ble for a child to climb them," replied Aunt Fanny, 
s, if he did climb the tree, what became of him 
e came down V 

vas dragged up the tree by a bear, and 
left iu the hollow trunk — I Ve heard of such things," 
aid Alice, 

" But there was uo track of any animal in the snow, 
and no stains of blood, nor shreds of clothing, nnr any 
thing. else to show that he had been kilM bj a beast," 
replied her aim'. 
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" Then sorao gi'eat bird laiist have flown d^wn anii 
pioied him up," suggestei?. George ; " eould n't nu efig!e 
carry off a boj, iiuut ?" 

" I Bhould think not," replied his auut. " They some- 
fimes carry off laaiba, but I guass a boy bigger Umu 
Ealph would be more than they could master. Besides, 
I believe eagles ai'e not veiy plenty in Canada," 

"Well, iflhadbeeatJiere," said Ella, "I should have 
thought that some evil spirit cairied bim off. What 
else could it have been t" 

" I never heard of an evil spirit doing such a th_ng," 
replied Aunt Fanny, " and I don't think the mysteiy 
can be cleared up in that way. All tbe evil spirits we 
need feai', are tiiose that get into our heai-fs." 

" But what do you think became of tlie boy, Aunt 
Fanny 3" inquired Ella. 

" I have no idea what became of him," she replied. 
"But because fhe people could not find him, it is not 
certain that he was dead. It was a common thing in 
Ibe new settlements, for children and even grown peo- 
ple to get lost: and I have heard of quite a number 
of instances where the missing poraons were given up 
for de id, and yet came to ligbt again, after seve'^al years, 
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na AHOTHIiR i-aST B <l V 

One boy who got lost in the forests, was carried awjy 
by a paity of Indians who happened to discOTer hiiw, 
and it was seven years before he could escape from tliem, 
Ila was treated well, and they made quite a little Indian 
«f him ; but he never forgot his childhood-home, or tlio 
inauner iu which he was taken fi'om it, and ho touk 
the firat opportunity to make his escape from his cap- 

"0, auntl" exclaimed Ella, "why didn't you put 
these two stories together, and make it turn out that 
George Brown was carried off by the Indians, and 
came back again, after every body thought ho was 
dead ! That would have made a complete story." 

"Perhaps I should have done so, if I had not set 
out to relate a real adventure," replied her aunt. 

" Tlie story was good enough ss it was," said Ralph ; 
" it puts the prize story of ' The Lost Boy' into the 
shade, completely." 

" I don't like to have a story end so," replied Ella ; 
I want to. know what became of die boy." 

" But I like it all the better for that," added Ralph 
" there 's a mystery about it, and I like mysteries.'' 

"And that's just what I hate — mysteries, and speo 
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tera, Qud gliosts, ami gobli,is, aad all such tilings," 
said Ella^ 

" Tliat 's because you are so aupersfitious," said het 
mother. " You would not be ,nfraid of gobhos and 
ghosts, if you did not thiuk so much about tliem. For 
ny part, I think we have enough real dangera to 
fear, without troubling ourselves about (lioso that have 
no existence. But it is time that you young folks were 
abed. George is almost asleep, now. Ealph, you may 
go down to Ih^ btchen an! bnn,f up the lamps ' 

A h-dfnsible sh-idow new tl,e door ghJoJ out of 
tlif room at these woils A minute oi tivo after 
Edlih appealed with i flaming lamp— that morti! 
enemv of e^enmg ghost* and twilight muwogs— that 
inexoiabie exliiifuisher of sentiment and superstition 
10* 
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■' mtlE ejiriia_;B rtlll hi here in tcr niiuiite'^, motlic!," 
^ saiil Ralph, one morning, iibout o furfnigbt afier 
Aunt Fanny's amval in Boston. 

» Well, we are almost really," replied Mrs. Preston, 
wboTvas trj-ing to squeeze a few more articles intu a 
trunk already full, wtile, at the same time, she was 
giving sundry cautions to the children, mingled with 
varioTis hints and diiections to Mr. Preston, Aimt Fan- 
ny, and Mary, the liish girl. 

Tlie coach soon came, and after a few more psirlin.^ 
words, Mrs. Preston and Alice seated themselves in if, 
and wertj on their way to the railroad-station. They 
were going to Vermont, to spend a few weeks with (ho 
mother and sister of Mrs. Pi'eston. Ann' Fanny was 
to ke^n house during her sister's ahsenoe. One object 
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Blie liiid in liew, in coming to Boiiton, was to induca 
Mrs. Picsfon to release herself fi-oin Lev cares for a 
short timP, aad go in seareli of lioaltli among the gi<:m 
hills of Vermont. 

"Now, children," said Mr. Preston, as the coach 
rolled away, "Aunt Fanny is mistress here, for tJie 
present, and I want you to obey her, and make her aa 
little iToulle as possible. Will you remember ?" 

The childi'en all promised to comply with their 
father's wish. Ella, in ihct, proposed to do something 
more than this. She wished to diiide with her aunt 
the labors and responsibilities of housekeeper. There 
were certain duties in the family of which Ahce was 
accustomed to tale charge. Ella proposed to attend to 
these, during her sister's absence, and her aunt had 
agreed to the airangement. As she enumerated the 
■ aiioua things she intended to do, her .father smiled, 
and sdd lie was afi'aid she had undertaken so much 
that she would accomplish nothing. 

It was now nearly a week since Ella had adopted 
her last resolution of amendment. Thus far, sho Jiad 
kept it tolerably well, tiough she had slightly infringed 
upon it once or twice. During the week, her auut had 
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occBKonally alluded to Uie subject, and she commendug 
Elk vary warmly for her good conduct, and tried to 
encourage Ler to persevere ; but after all, Ella Lad not 
been very sorelj tempted, and perhaps her success waa 
to be attributed as much to this as to any thing else. 

The next morning, Ella arose eai'her than usual. It 
was Saturday, and she had got fo sweep and dust the 
parlor before going to school ; for this was one of the 
duties she had voluntarily assumed. Akhmigh her 
aunt had at first some doubts about allowmg her to un- 
dertake this job, she finally consented to it, after giving 
Ella such cautions and directions as she thought neces- 
sary. The care of this apartment hai been intrusted 
to Alice, for more than a year, but Ella had occaaonally 
helped her sister at the weekly cleaning of the room, 
and consequently she knew what was to be done. She 
went to work just as she had seen her sister do, and 
had completed the sweeping of the room, before Maiy 
rang the breakfi\st-bell. 

After breakfast, Ella returned to the parlor, to duat 
the fmniture. This was an operation that required 
much time and caro. The mantel-piece, the what-not 
and the large round table were covered with lit.tJa 
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^ MISHAP. in 

fcnickknacis, that tad to be taken up separately and 
wiped. There were hooka, and flowor-vasea, and col- 
ored glass bottles, and daguerreotypes, and curioua 
shells, and other fancy aiticles, too numerous 'o men 
tion, as the advertisements say, Ella handled these 
carefully, for the most part; but before she got through, 
by an unlucky slip of her fingers, a pretty Cologne- 
bottle fell upon the floor, and was shivered into frag- 
ments. She hastily gathered up the pieces, and with 
out slopping to waste many regrets over the mishap, 
finished dusting the room. 

Ella now set about prepaiing hei-sejf for sJiool. 
She could not keep the broken botfle out of mind, and 
she began to consider what she had better do about it. 
She thought of keeping the matter secret, and vepkding 
the broken article by a new one; but she had not 
money enough to do this. Conscience said, " Go and 
tell your aunt all about it, and you will feel beltei," 
But another voice from within whispered, " No, what 'i 
Ihe use of that? If you did break the bottle, it's 
nothing to her. You can tell your mother about it, 
vhen she comes home, and that will answer every pur- 
pose " " But if you hide it from your aunt," said con- 
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118 A CONFLICT. 

science, " will you not te tempted to liide it froiu youi 
mother, too? Your aunt is in your mother's place, 
auU you ought not to conceal this thing from Lei'." So 
the two inner voices reasoned, and Ella was pei-plexfl'1 
to decide between them. 

" Well, Ella, have you dusted tlie parlor, and put 
every tiing to liglita, so that I need n't be afraid to 
take callers Inta it, if any should come ?" inquired 
Aunt Fanny, while this conflict was going on in Ella's 

" Yes, ma'am," replied Ella, " I believe it is all right" 
" That ia clever," added her aunt ; " I be^n to think 
I've got a pretty smart assistant, after all." 

It was a moment of painful suspense to Ella. If she 
intended to inform her aunt of the acddent she had 
nieJ with, this was the proper time to do so. She 
wavered, a minute or two, and tben the favorable oppor- 



tunity 1 



The conversation was turned ' 



other topics, and Ella went to school without confess- 
ing the matter that was on her mind. 

During the forenoon, Ella came to the conclusion 
that she was under no obligation to inform her aunt or 
beT fether of the broken bottle. She meant U> explain 
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COMMENDAHOK. Uit 

tlie niiitter to her mother, on Lev ieturn, and shi 
tliouglit that waa al! Uiat duty rocjuired of lier. On her 
returu from school, her aunt said to her — 

" I went Into the parlor this forenoon, E]]r, to see 
if you had done your work well ; and really, I muaS 
(ay that you deserve much credit. I did not suppose 
that you could make yourself so useful about house. 
The room looked as neat as a pin, and but for one 
thing, I never should have suspected that a green hand 
had been at work upon it." 

" What waa that ?" inquired Ella, the color sudden- 
ly coming to her face. 

"There were one or two articles that appeai^ed as if 
overlooked when you dusted, that waa all," replied her 
aunt. "But that is nothing. There are so many 
articles in that room, it is not at all strange that you 
should skip some, the first time," 

Aunt Fanny had a pleasant way of saying even dis- 
agreeable things; and if she had occasion to censur^ 
alie usually did it in such a manner as to encourage th. 
dciiiiquent to do better. Ella was apt to slight lici 
work, and perhaps this fault was perceptible in the 
pMlor, thai morning \ although, every thing couBid- 
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ered, fie little Louse-eleaner had done liersulf credit. 
She felt relieved, wten slie found tli.it tliia was all Ler 
aunt liad to say about her morning's work. The broken 
bottle was still a secret with herself. 

In the aitemoon, Ella appeared to be very busily en- 
gaged upon some sewing of her own. She did not 
seem inclined to tell any one what the work was, but it 
looked like a small child's frock. She hibored very 
steadily upon it for an hour or two, and then went out, 
and waa absent some time. On her return, she seemed 
to be in quite a merry mood. 

" Now, Aunt Fanny," she said, " I 'II tell you what 
I've been about, this afternoon. I did n't like to tell you 
before, for fear you wouUl persuade me out of it" 

" I am Sony to hear you tiilk so," replied hor 
aunt. "I hope yon have done nothing that I should 
disapprove." 

"0, there was no harm in it," said Ella; "only- — 
only— well, I thought you might posdbly think it 
was n't best, and I did n't want to be eheated out of 
it. But you won't say it was improper, I know you 

" I am not so sure of that," replied hei' aunt. " From 
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(lie way you attempt to foresfall my opinion, I slioulo 
judge that you Lad done something wi'ong." 

" What do you mean by that !" inquired Ella. 

" I mean tlat you are trying to preposseaa my judg 
iient in your favor, before I know any thing about th 
fiiola in the case. When a person does that, there ia 
roason to suspect that eveiy thing ia not all right." 

"Well, aunt," continued Ella, "I'll tell you just 
what we Ve done, and then you can dedde whether it 
was improper. You know Joe Dlakely, that lives just 
below here, on this side of the street! But, come to 
think of it, I gu<Ms you dou't know him. He 's a 
great, strapping boy, as big as our Oscar, and so green 
aod good-natured, that lie is really silly. Well, he 's all 
tie time making fun of two or three of us girls, who live 
right about here. We don't any of us feel acquainted 
with him, for he has n't lived here long ; hut he has 
spoken to us several times, and repeats things after us, 
when we 're in the street, and imitates us in a squeak- 
ing voice; and yesterday, little Julia Long and I were 
walking along the street, — Julia had her doll in hei 
arms, — Vi'hen we met him ; and what should he do, but 
twis*^ ay 'jis handkerehief, and hold it in his arms as 
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though it was a haby, until we passed aim. Well, we 
gills had got all out of patience with him, and hogua 
to think how we could come up with the saucy fellow. 
So I proposed that we should all take hold, aud make a 
great rag-hahj, and send it tc Joe, with a letter. And 
that 's what we Ve been about^ this afternoon, "We 
made the awfulest looking thing you ever saw, for a 
doll, and did it up nicely in a bundle, and raarked bis 
name on it, and sent it to his house ; and in the bundle 
we put a letter, saying that 'the giila of the neighbor- 
hood begged him to accept of this slight token of es- 
teem, as a reward for his good maaners, and a tribute 
fo his good sense.' We mean all the boys around here 
shall hear of it, and I guess they'll plague him about 
it till be gets side enough of it. Now don't you 
think we served him right, aiicti Wouldn't you 
have done just the same thing, if you had been in our 
place ?", 

" I think it very likely that I should," implied Aunt 

" There ! I knew you would say so," esclairacd Ella, 
quite pleased to find that her aunt was disposed to co- 
incide with, her. 
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" Buk I liave n't siiia that it was proper," added Aunl 
Fai)ny. 

" Well, if yoTi would have done it, I don't thiak '■ 
could tave been very improper," saiJ Ella. 

" But, I sometimes do tliiugs that I am sorry for af 
terward," replied her aunt. " It is a good rule, how 
ever, not to do a thiog, when wo .ai'e in doubt wbetha 
it would be rig^ht or wrong, aud I try to act on tJiat 
principle. In regard to the joke you have just been 
playing upon the boy, I do not feel coinpotent to decide 
whether it was perfectly proper or not. Under ceitain 
circumstances, it would have been a bold and impudent 
thing, for a party of girls to send such a present to a 
boy older than themselves; but under other circum- 
stances, it might have been a harailess way of rebuking 
him for teasing tbem. If your acquaintance with him 
was such as to warrant taking a liberty of that kind, 
and if he really had annoyed you in the way you spoke 
of, perhaps there was no hana in doing as you did. 
But as a general thing, I do not hke ' practical jokes, 
as they are called. It ia seldom that they aie perrecllj 
harmless, and at the best, they are annoying to those 
who are made the victims of them." 
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"Well Joe Elakelj deeerra to be sanojeJ s „ae, 
for te '. senoyed u. enough, if tlai ', ,11 » ^ij e;,. 

"Then jonr rule i. 'lit for tot,' i, it!" iu,aired Lor 
ftunt, with a smile. 

" Ye^ it i., wliea I 'm joMiig; with ,„j body ; there ' 
no haim in that, i. then !" inquired Bla. 

"I suppose not, if there is no nialiee in it," replied 
her aunt, 

" Oh, we don't feel any mahce toward Joe," said El- 
la. " How I should lilie to he where I could see him, 
when he opens tl» bundle 1 I wonder what he 11 say 1 
He 's so good-natui»d that there 's no snol thing a. get. 
ting him mad; but I guess hell feel cheap enough, 
when all the boys ask him how his baby does ?" 

Ralph's TOice was now heard, in the yard, and Ella 
ran out, to inform him of the trick that had been play- 
ed upon Joe. Ralph was commissioned to spread the 
news, «nd before evening all the hoys in the neighbor- 
hood bad head and laughed about Joe Bki.ly', pres- 
ent. 

After toa, as Ella and her aunt wei^ sittitig by tiem- 
Kl.es, engaged in mending the boys' stockings and 
talking about various matters, Miw Lee took a bit of 
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olored glass from her woi't-box,aiid hatidiaj, it to Ella, 
skcd bar if she knew wLere >h L-arae i\\>m. E!la re 
Jied that she did not, but she seemed t« b« a litHa 
j>nfiised by the question. 

" I found it on the parlor eui^iet, this morning, and 
at first, I thought you must have broken somethicg ia 
sweeping ; but I suppose yon would have told me, if 
you had," said Aunt Fanny, 

"I did break something," stammered Ella, blushing 
to her very temples ; " it was a httle Cologne-bottle, and 
that must be a piece of it. I thought it was of no use 
to tell you about it, but I certainly meant to tell mother ; 
I should n't think of trying to keep such a thing from 
her." 

"I should feel a little more confidence in you, here- 
after, if you had not tried f« keep it from me," replied 
her aunt. 

"Well, aunt, I was going to tell you," said Eliaj 
"but I thought you would n't care any tiling about if, 
BO I concluded to tell moilier, and no body else." 

"It doesn't concern me, to ha sure," replied her 
aunt, mildly; "but as I am now housekeeper here, 
^ any accidents happen about the premises, it seems 
11* 
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no more tiian fiiir that I abculd be iufl.rmed of 

Slie sjid no uioie, for she saw that Ella felt the ro- 
proo^ and wi!S sbhamed that she had tried to conceal 
the mishap. Ella, indeed, felt badly ahoul it. She 
was conscious that she had fallen fcomewhat in hep 
aunt's esteem, ly this unfortunate affair, while she had 
gained nothing, by the attempted concealment. Balph 
and George now came ia, and the coavei«ation was 
tmned fo other subjects. 

Late in the eTcning', aftpr tho children had ijotip to 
bed. Miss Lee was starlled by a sudden scie.in iiom 
Ella, who had slept alone, since Alice went away. Tlia 
scream was followed by an unusual uproar in tlie boys' 
room, and she ran up, to see what the matter was. 

" There 's something in my bed 1" exclaimed Ella, as 
her aunt opened the chamber door, "I had blown my 
lamp out, and was getting into bed, wheu I felt some- 
tliing inside, and I hopped oiit ijuick enough, I can toll 
you." 

Ella could not muster courage to examine tlie bed 
and see who or what tho iati'uder wjs ; but her aunt 
quickly sti'ipped down the covering, when lo ! there ap. 
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4 DISCOVERY. 127 

mediately reogmml sit one >lie h>l sibI to Joe 
BlaUej, list very sitemoon 1 As h i aunt Md tlie 
Crotesque eaiKitiue npt» tie light, she oonld not help 
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eraihag wlnle 1 shout ot lauqhtor came ft n th eiilij 
»hore°iialph ai.l Georg m .hi,r shitts and pinliboi,., 
*tood peeping into the hdtopen dooi Thoie iias a 
pieee of piper pnned none of the dolls haodk 0» 
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Ella found tliat it containeil tic foliowiLn 
liiiea writteu lyith a pencil : 

"Miss Ella, your beautiful clierub has strayed away, 
but the family Idieuess is so fitrocg, that I knew it at 
once, and now send it back to its anxious mother, wilh 
a slight token of my regards, Joe," 

The " token " referred to, consisted of a few sugar- 
plums, tied up in a piece of rag, in a convenient form 
for sucking I Ella was at first half inclined to be of- 
fended, at these developments, which afforded so much 
amusement to her brotliem ; but her aimt told her that 
those who played jokes upon others, must learn to take 
a joke without offence, and she concluded to ti'eat the 
matter pleasantly. She accused Ralph of betraying the 
secret to Joe, and then aiding him in his retaliation ; 
but he declared that he knew nothing about it. George, 



i her suspicions to him. 

The fact was, Ella, in her anxiety to have the boys 

of the neighborhood informed of the affftir, had over- 

Bliot the mirk ; for Joe got wind of it, before he went 

home. He accordingly planned his revenge, ard 
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ooaxed George into his service; and so "the laugli" 
tliat was intended for liira, was nicely turned upon Ella, 
■who lie lightly suspected of being at the bottom of 
the scrape. 

" It is Saturday night," said Aunt Fanny, interrupts 
ing the dispute between JEUa and the boys ; " you had 
better go to bed, and let the matter drop until Monday 
morning ;" and she went down stairs, leaving them in 
the dart, and taking with her the articles that had just 
caused so much amusement, that the sight of them 
might not revive theh mirth on the morrow. 
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TT was a rale in Mr. Prestou's family, that the ehU 
dren should not stay out after dark, in the evening 
without special permission from then mother Osrir 
aft«i he got to be a lirge boy, was in the habit of 
going and coming when he pleased lie was oiten m 
ihe sfipet uutd bed time, ■aid occasionally even liter , 
and his parents, ttough they fhougM Iiffle about it 
then, were afterward oonnnced thit muih of the 
trouble they had with him, was owing to the acquaint- 
ances he mide mi the habits he acquired in these 
evening hours, away fiom home They were C'U'eful, 
theiefjre, that the younger biTs should not be ex 
posed to these evil influences 

At this season of the year, when the e^cmnqs were 
very shirt, and ven warm, the finli^ht hours ftire 
often spent n ■ miersation, in the siliacg-room, with 
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open -n-inJows, md no liglit but what came from <!io 
sta)~, or from the glowing western hoiizoJi. Tie chilUten 
and their aunt were thus seated, on the Monday even- 
ing afier the events related in the preceding chapter 
Ihe children were talking over fie " rag-bahy" affair 
" I saw Joe, this noon," said Ella. " He looked as 
smiling and roguish as you can imagine; hut I put on 
a long face, and tried to look just as cross as I could. 
So I was going to march right hj him, as hold as you 
please; but I declare if the comers of my moufi didn't 
begin to turn up, and I was in a broad grin before I 
knew it. O, I was so provoked with myself ! And he 
giggled right out— the impudent fellow !" 

" I shonld like to see tJiat boy ; Ealph, you must 
bring him in here, some day," said Aunt Fanny. 
"O don't, I beg of you," exclaimed Ella. 
"Ella pretends she doesn't like him, but I know 
better," said Ealph. "She wouldn't have so much to 
say about him, if she didn't like him." 

"No such thing," exclaimed Ella; "I talk about 
him because he takes so much notice of me, that 'a all 
You must think I have a funny taste, to like that gi'eaf 
awkward, long-legged boy." 
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" It i3 strauge that you don't get aequaiiito,. with 
each other," said her aunt ; " either he or you must be 
Fery shy." 

"I'U bring him in here, before long, and introduco 
them to each other," remai-tod Ralph. 

" So you shan'l^I won't speal to him, if you do," 
said Ella, very firmly, 

"0, -yes, you will," added her aunt. "He's not a 
bad boy, is he, Ealph ?" 

" No, ma'am, he 's a real honest, clever fellow," re- 
plied Ealph. " He 'a rather roguish, but it 's only in 
fnc, and he does n't meaa any harm." 

" I should think he was something like Ronald, from 
your desciiption," said Aunt Fanny. 

"How large ia Ronald, now !" inquired George. 
" 0, he is a good deal larger than Ralph," replied his 
aunt. "I should timk he was as tall as Ella, and 
etouter." 

Ronald was a boy who lived in the family which 
Aunt Fanny regarded as her home, in Vermont The 
head of this family was Mrs. Page, the sister of Mrs. 
Pi-eaton and Miss Lee. She was a widow, and had but 
one child, a son about eighteen years of age. Ronald 
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RONALB. 133 

was a poor Canadian boy, an orphan, wlio was tjikun 
into the fa.milj, when he was quite smail. 

" Cousin Marcus is quite a young man, cow, I sup- 
pose," said Ella. 

" Yes, he is as tall as your father," replied her 

" Is he as fond of Ronald as ever !" inquired Ella. 

" Yes, he thinks as much of him. as if he was his 
brother ; and B«nald sets every thing by Marcus," 

" It is queer that they should liie each otter so, 
wbea there's such a difference in their ages," said 
Ella. 

" Marcus has been the making of Ronald, so far," said 
Aunt Fanny. "When he went to live with your Aunt 
Page, he was the wildest child that ever I saw, ■without 
exception ; but they have made a real good boy of him, 
and Marcus deserves most of the credit of it Mr. 
Upton, the principal of our Academy, calls Marcus 
'the boy-tamer,' and I think he deserves the title. ETe 
has had almost the whole management of Ronald, foi 
about two years. He oversees his studies, and lays ou' 
his work, and makes laivs for him, and punishes birr 
when necessary, just as a father would do." 
12 
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" Why (lid Aunt Page take him, if lie was sucli a 
bad boy ?" inquired George. 

" 8ho took him out of pity," replied bis aunt. " But 
he was not exactly a had boy — ^he wm only wild, im- 
trained, and ignorant. He was more like a little Bay 
age, than any thing else. His parents were poor emi- 
graata, from Canada. Soon after they came to High- 
burg, they both bad an attack of fever, and died within 
a week, leaving poor Eonald without home or friends. 
He was about eight years old, at that time Som f 
the neighbors tided to find a home for him, but n body 
wanted to take iiim. Then your Aunt Pag fl d fo 
keep him a few weeks, until a place could b f d f 
him. She found he was very bright and liv Jj b h 
had a great many strange ways, and was wh Ily 
to restraints. She thought it would mak h t 
much care, to keep him, and had concluded to giva 
bim np ; but Marcus took quite a fancy to Lim, and 
finally persuaded his mother to let him stay with them." 

" Does Eonald go to the Academy ?" inquhed Ralph. 

" No, bo goea to the District School ; but he will 
probably go to the Academy next winter. When 
he came to hve with us, he had not leant his let- 
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ters. Marcus taught him to read, before ho ■iver went 
to actool." 

" I sliould n't thiut lie would mind Marcus, he 's so 
young," said Geovgo. 

" He does ohey him very welJ," replied his aunt 
« hut they had a good deal of difficulty with him, at 
first. He had never heen taught to obey, and Mrs. 
Page had to be very firm and strict with him, heforo 
he would submit to the rules of the house. He was 
the hardest boy to punish that I ever taew. He did n't 
seem to mind a whipping any more than some children 
do a scolding. I remember one time, when he had 
done something wrong, your aunt promised him a 
whipping, at night ; but a little while aftei', he went to 
her, and asked her to give it to him then, as he was 
going off to play iu the afternoon, and he should he 
tliiniing of it all the time, and it would spoil his fun, if 
she deferred it till night. She used l« have a particular 
chamber, where she punished him. It was called the 
'spare room,' and it was imfujuished, and contained 
pnly one or twc trunks. One day, when he was going 
up to this room, to be punished, he said, ' Come, 
mother, hurry; if I must take it, I want it to he 
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over ivith quiet;' and he ran up the stahs, as llvtlj 

" Does he call Aunt Page mother ?" iaquired George. 
"Yes, he calla her mother, and me aunt, just as 
Marcus does. But I was goiag to td\ you about that 
spare room. When about to punish him, one day, 
your aunt repeated the saying, 'Spare the rod, and 
spoil the child.' He looted as innocent aa could be 
and said, ' Then I don't see why you call this the spare 
room, for yow don't spare the rod, mother.' He used 
lo call that room his prison, for be was sometimes shut 
up in it for houra together. The worst thing about 
3iim, when he went to live there, was a habit he had of 
lying. Your aunt had a gi'eat deal of trouble with 
him, on account of this habit, the fii'st year. One 
lime, when be was caught in a falsehood, he refused to 
own that he had done wrong, or to say that he was 
sorry for it ; and he was kept a close prisoner in tie 
spare room a day and night, before he yielded." 

"Does Marcus punish him very often?" inquired 
George, who seemed to take quite an interest in tlila 
account of his cousin by adoption. 

" No," replied his aunt, " he Beldom needs to be pun- 
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ished now; aod -(rhea he does, all tlie penalty that 
Marcus generally imposes, is to deny ham some privil- 
ege. He is still a little wild and mischievons, but he ie 
a good-natured and happy a fellow as you ever saw ; 



and on the whole h 



a veiy g 



"How I should like to see him!" exolmmed Ella. 
"I should thini you might let him come do\vii to 
Boston, and make us a visit." 

" Perhaps he will come, one of these days," said her 
aunt; " hut the journey costs considei-able money, and 
besides, he is too young to travel alone. I hope you 
children wiH go up and make him and Marcus a visit, 

"It's too bad that we can't go," replied Ella; "I 
lotted upon going up to Highburg, this next vacatiou ; 
but mother and Alice have gone, and I suppose the rest 
of us must stay at home." 

This was spoken in a corapJainiEg tone, and Ella, 
herself, felt ashamed of the remark, before the words 
were cold. Her aunt mildly reproved her, by saying 

"You must blame me for that, dear; your mother 
»ou!d have much ralher sent you and the other chil- 
dren up there, and staid to home herself, hut I peiv 
12* 
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138 A SONG. 

Buaded her to go, because I kiipw lier heillli wt^ suf- 
fering here in the city." 

Ella had felt not a little dis'jppomte 1 that Alice was 
chosen, instead of herself to u-compiny hei mother ; 
lilt siie had not sufleied th s feehng to repeal ilaell and 
the thoughtless renawk just dropped, was the only 
word ot complaint that had escaped her lips. She had 
had the good sense and the self-eonfrol to repress the 
lanouaye of complaint , it was a pity that she did not 
gi a httlfl furthir, and repress the secret feelings which 
prompted the tongue 

Aftei a few momfnts' silence, Aunt Fanny asted 
Ella if she would not favor them with a song. As 
usuil, she needed a little coaxing ; but she soon seated 
herself at the pianoforte, and, by the sense of touch, fcund 
the right chords, and accompanied herself, while she -.ung 
a song, of which the following verses formed a par ; 

' Do they mi?s me at borne— do they miss me \ 

'Twould be au asBiarance most dear 
To know that this moment aome loved ones 

Wer( saying, I wish he were here ; 
To fee] that tlio group at tlie fireside 

Were thinking of me as I roam ; 
Oh yea, 'twould be joy beyond meaeurc 

To know tlittt they mias ma at home, 
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"Wben ttfilight app.-oaolies — the seaBon 
That ever is saered to eong— 
Docs some one rcpaat ray name over, 

And sigh that I tairy so long ! ' 
And is there no chord iu the muslo 

That 'b miased when my voice is away t 
And a ehord in each lieart that awalieth 
Regret at my wearisome stay t" 

" Very good, and quite appropriate, too," saJd Aunt 
Fanny, wteu Ella had concluded ; " I hope you will 
always prefer sucli songs, to the low negro melodies 
and silly love-dittiea that are ao common." 

"I have n't sung tliat befoi'e, for a good while," said 
Ella. "Mother can't bear to hear it — it reminds her 
of Oscar, and makes her feel bad." 

" Poor hoy ! how much he will have to answer for !" 
exclaimed Aunt Fanny. " But I was thinking of your 
mother, and how we ' miss her at home,' and how she 
is perhaps thinking of us, at this very time. I can im- 
agine just what they are about, at home. Old Mr. Burr, 
the hired man, is' sitting down on the door-step, smok- 
fcghii pipe, and tilling musquitoes. Marcus is stretch- 
ed oat upon the settle, resting himself, and planning 
tbe work for to-morrow. Your mother is sitting in a 
great rocking-chair, near the west window, looking at 
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that beautiful star ; and Ronald ia by her aide, asLna 
»U sorts of queer (luestious about Boston —or, as likely 
aa not, he ia inquiring all about cousins Ralph, and 
George, and Ella." 

"Does he call us bis cousina ?" inquired Ralph. 
" Yes, the poor fellow has no relatives of bis own, that 
he knows of, and as it seems to be some comfort to him 
to ima^ne that be has got a mother, and brother, and a 
good lot of uneles, and aunts, and cousina, we are care- 
ful never to disturb his pleasant illusion." 

" And A«nt Page— what is she about 3 you did n't 
mention her," aaid Ella. 

"Let me see— she has just finished straining tie 
milk, and has set it away in tbe buttery, to cool ; and 
now she leaves her lamp in th« pantiy, to avoid draw- 
ing insects, and comes and sits down by the side of 
your mother, and begins to talk about old times, wben 
they were girls." 

"There's auotber member of the family that you for- 
got, aunt," said Ralph. 

'■ 0, yes, tiera 's Rover. Well, he 's found a soft, 
eoo! place, in the middle of the road, where be thinks 
he shall be su;e to hear if any stranger comes near fie 
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premises, and there he 's tatiug a nap, unless the mus- 
quitoes happen to be out pretty strong. Aud there 'a 
Netty, the cat, too ; she 's sitting on the window-seat, 
watching the fire-flies in the field. There, I've made 
yoi: quite a picture, and it all grew out of Ella's song. 
Now csu't we have another ?" 

" Ralph, you sing your ' Cuckoo' song, aud I 'II play 
the accompaniment," said Ella. 

" Yes, Ralph," said his aunt, " I like to hear you sing, 
and you have n't favored me once, yet, during this visit," 

Ralph then sung the following song, which he had 
learned at school : 

" THE BOY AND OTICKOO. 

"A little hoy went out to shoot, one day, 
And carried hie arrows and bow; 
For gnDB eie dangerous playtliings, tliej say, 

In the hands of amall cliildrea, you kaow, 
A little bird sat on a cherry tree, 
And whistled, and said, 'No, you caa't shoot me I 
Cuckoo I Cnotool Cuckoo I' 

" Jnat wait,' said the boj, 'till I 'mnear enough, 
And see if I don't shoot you through,' 
D' ye thinic,' said the bird, ' that I 'm not up to snuff 
To ait and be shot at by yon I 
I think ycu are really kind, dear sir; 
An arrow ia not to my mind, dear sir ; 
Cuckoo 1 Cuckoo 1 Cuckoo r 
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"Tile little boy draw his bow to hia eye, 
And aimed it right straight for awliilo ; 
The bird, he laiigiiod, and away he did fly ; 

'A miss is as good as a mile.' 
Tlie little hoy threw down his how and cried , 
The litila bird lauglied, till ib almost died, 
'Cuelool CiieiooICuclEool'" 

" Well done, Ralph !" exclaimed Aunt Fanny. "And 
now I think we had better mate prepai'ations for going 
to bed, for it is past nine o'clock. 
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CHAPTEU XI. 



Tj^LLA was not a very courageous girl ; but as is oEten 
the case with chOdren, she waa much more troubled 
with imaginary than with real dangers. No tall ghost, 
or walking specter, had ever appeared to her, and shfi 
had never actually seen a, " bugbear " of any kind ; and 
yet she seemed to be always expecting to meet some 
Buch frightful object, especially in the evening, notwith- 
standing her parents had tried hard to convince her 
that ghosts and bugbears existed only in the brains of 
the (iniid, the ignorant and the superstitious. 

There were also other terrors, not quite so shadowy 
and undefinable in their nature, of which Ella stood very 
much in awe ; such as noxious animals, and midnight 
burglars and murderers. But though these terroi's do 
actually clothe themselves ia flesh and blood, sometimes, 
the danger from them, in any well-ordered community, 
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lU SLBEPIN(J ALONE. 

ia so very small, that no one need lose mnah sleep on 
account of them. 

You will not wonder that it waa something of a trial 
to Ella to sleep alone. She had slept with Alice, ever 
since she could remember ; and now that she had ex- 
clusive possession of the bed-room, she felt lonesome 
and fidgety, at night, and dreaded the return of the houi 
of retiring. She waa ashamed to tell her aunt she waa 
afraid to sleep alone ; but she hinted to her, very plaia- 
ly, that one bed might suffice for them both. Aunt 
Fanny, however, did not choose to take the hint. Per- 
haps she thought that Ella was old enough to sleep 
alone, and that it would he more comfortable for both, 
during the sultry weather, ta occupy separate beds, 

Since her mother went away, Ella had taken upon 
herself the responsibility of seeing that the house waa 
properly fastened up at night. This she did, not by 
going over the premises herself, but by questioning and 
admonishing those whose duty it was to see that all 
tilings wore left safe. Almost every evening, as Mary 
passed the sitting-room door, on her way to bed, some- 
thing like the following dialogue would take place be- 
tween hor and Ella : 
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" Did you bolt tlie gate, Mary f 

" Yis, I did that." 

"Aud look the back door T 

" Of coorae I did." 

" And fasten aO tiie basement wiikdo\va V 

"Ah, ye needn't b« lookin' after the tliaves to-night; 
it 's all shet up tight^ I tell ye." 

One evening, after this colloquy had been gone 
through with, m usual, Ui: Preston looked up from the 
paper he was leading, and said, 

" That reminds ma of something, Ella. You have 
talked so much about thieves, lately, that I happened to 
come across a copy of the criminal returns of the Stat*, 
yesteday, and I looked into the matter, to see what the 
probability was of our being disturbed by them. The 
conclusion I came to, was, that there is about one 
chance in a thousand of thieves breaking into our 
house. That is, there are nine hundred and cinetj- 
iiina chances in oui' favor, to every one against us. Do 
r-ou think tiat is a very alarming risk to run !" 
" Why, no, father," replied Ella '.s.ughing. 
" Then why do you torment youi'self with the few of 
housebreakei's ?" inquired hei' fatlver. 
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" 0, 1 don't torment myself," repiiwi Ella. " 1 only 
tliiiik of it once in a while, ihat's all. There's no harm 
in that, ia there ?" 

"You think of it altogether too much, that's the 
trouble," said Mr. Pi'etston. "It ia right enough t 
guard againat thieves, by belting up the house, nighta; 
but it ia of no use to worry ourselves about them, until 
,hey actually come. As I said before, there ia n't ipore 
than one chauce in a thousand of their coming ; and if 
they should come, there ian't one chance in ten that 
they would moltst you. If you will multiply one 
thousand by ten, you will find out pretty near what 
your chances are of being attacked by these hugbearo 
of youra, that you think so much about." 

This conversation did not prove of much immediaf* 
benefit to Ella, She soon after went up to bed ; but tho 
foolish night phantoms of her brain were even more 
lively than usual, and she tried in vain to banish them 
fi'om her mind. They kept possession until she foil 
asleep ; and then they arrayed themselves in still more 
(rightful forms, and appeared to her in her dreams. 

From one of these painful dreams, Ella was suddenly 
awakened by a noise in her room. She thrast her head 
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witliin tlie bed-novering, under tlie firm coTivict.iou that 
somebody was iii the ebamber. Hat evun in this posi- 
tion, she could hear the movemeiits of the intruder ^ery 
plainly, althoiigh it was evident that he was moving as 
noiselessly as possible. She heard his cautious step 
aci'osa the room, and the nistling of wearing appare: 
which he was apparently selecting from the closet. She 
was too frightened to look out from her retreat, or to 
give the alaim of danger. Her body was covered with 
cold sweat, and she trembled with terror, but she sup- 
posed that her own safety depended upon her keeping 
perfeoitly quiet. She wondered what her father would 
think, now, about there being but onerhanceia a thou- 
sand of being robbed. How she wished she could ap- 
prise Mm of what was going on, without exposing her- 
self to danger I 

It sounded, now, as if the thief was rummaging 
among the bureau drawers. Ella thought she heard 
him crowding his pockets with plunder. How leisurely 
he was about it! She waited in vain to hear him de- 
part. About half an hour had elapsed, and stiil the 
noise continued. Ella began to recover a little from her 
&igh*, PoBMbly, there was nohody in Iier room, afler 
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all, Ey-and-by she mustered coui'age to peep out from 
under tlie sheets. The gruy light of miming was al- 
ready shining in the windows, aad as soon as her head 
was fairly uncovered, the origin of the mysteiious noises 
stood revealed fo her eyes. She had left a, window 
open a few inches at the top. Duiing the night, quite 
a breeze had sprung up, and the action of the wind 
upon the curtdn, alternately drawing it out ajidhiowing 
it in, caused the rustiing noises, which Ella's lively im- 
agination had clothed with such terrors. She kept the 
story of her fright to herself^ and resolved that the wind 
should not have a chance to play another such trick 
upon her, very soon. 

A few evenings after this, as Ella was about going to 
bed, and was making her usual examination, to mti^ly 
herself that there was no intruder in the room, she was 
startled by the appearance of something dark under the 
bed, which looked as if It might he a man, snugly stow- 
ed away in one corner. The position cf the lamp wjta 
ueb that she could not sea very distinc tly ; but on IPft 
ing up the counterpaae on the side of 'Jie bed towaid 
the light, the figure of a person in a crouching position 
was p'ainly re-ealed. His face was concealed, but she 
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aistinctly saw Ills boots, am! the back of the head. Slie 
instantly sprung into the entry, with a scream wJiic'u 
was heard all over the hiuoe, and hastened down stairs. 
Ho: father and aunt, who were in the sitting-room, came 
mnaing out, to see what the matter was. Poor Ella, 
pale with fright, could scarcely explain the cause of the 
alarm. After putting two or three questions to her, Mr. 
Preston learned that " tliere was a man under the bed," 
and he started up stairs to look after him. ElJa tried 
to restrain her auaf fiom following him, but in vain. 

On entering the haunted room, the "man" was just 
emerging from imder the bed, and proved to be little 
George, who had ajiayed himself in m old outside coat 
and an old pair of boots that were formerly worn by 
Oscar, and in this strange garb, assisted by the darkness 
of his retreat, had imposed upon Ella's eyes and fears. 
He was laughing heartily at the complete success of 
his plot ; hut his fim was brought to a sudden temjina- 
tion by his father, who seized him by the collar, and 
shaking him in an angi'y manner, threatened the direst 
Bunishment, if he evei' played such a trick as that upon 
any of the family again. Nothing, probably, but the 
presence of his annt, sav^i him from a whipping upon 
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the Spot ; for Uiough she said nofhing, Mr. Preston <Jid 
not indulge in his temper before her as he would have 
done had she J>een absent. It was one of his gi'eateat 
faults, that he did not know how to control himself 
when his children offended him. 

Ella, f^om tie foot of the stairs, heavd what waa 
going on, aud now ventured to return to her chamber. 
She felt a httle morfiEed, that George's trick had been 
so successful, and she was sorry that the culprit was to 
escape so easily. George tried to offer some excuse to 
his father, for what he had done ; but Mr. Preston cut 
him short, and ordered all the children to bed, in a 
tone that admitted of no delay or parleying. 

Ella's nerves had received such a shock, that she did 
not easily fall asleep that night. As she lay awake, 
thioking over the scene in which she had acted so 
ridiculous a part, her hard feelings toward George in- 
creased, and she detenpined to contrive some way to 
" pay him off" for lis miscbiovous prank. 

The next morning, at the breakfast-table, Mr. Preston 
alluded to the event of the evening previous. 

" Kalph," he inquired, " did you have a hand in that 
scrape, last evening V 
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" Ho, sir," replied Ealpli. 

" Did n't you know any tiiiig about it ?" 

" I knew George was going to play some joke upon 
Ella, but I did n't know exactly what." 

" If you knew of it beforehand, why did n't you in 
form some of us about it 1 Tou are old enough to know 
better than to frighten a girl in that way, if George is 
not If you ever know any thing of the kind, again, I 
wish you. to inform me of it in season to put a stop 
to it." 

" I suppose he did n't think any Iiarm could come 
out of it," said Aunt Fanny, who noticed that Ealph 
was very sensitive to his father's reproof. 

"But there is harm in it," continued Mr. Pres- 
ton, "and I don't want to have any such tricks 
pradaced in this house again. I have heard of peo- 
ple being ftightened in that way so that they never got 
over it." 

" So have I," addeiJ Aunt Fanny. " When I was at 
^he aeminary in Greenvale, a case of tkis kind hap 
pened, that came very near rdning the mind of a 
beautiful young lady. One evening, several of the 
girls, wishing t* make some sport, thought (Jiey would 
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see if they ccrnH get up a ghost Tbev I'll im "ds of 

lb eir number, t" net tbe cbarittei In tlie fiist jhce 

flieybounl a bioom firmly to ber bodj witb tbc toj 

sticking up two or thiee feet above bn beid Tbcii 

they tool d pilluw, and after tying a stnii^ < uu I il ( 

niidiile, so thit it looked some ,_^ 

thing like a heaJ and shoulders, 

they fastened this to the broom 

stick. They next arran^pd the ^ 

dress and diipery 

of the figure, m rtlj^iitj pj|i'({ , ,1 

such a wiy that it j^j, 'ill 

looked hke some ^"A , ^'^^ 

gi'eat giant Thev **-s ^ ^^^^^-^ 

were so well sat 

isiied with their 

conliivmee that 

they cincludfl to 

liy the effet.ts uf 

it upon the nerves of 

the apjtntioi) mnnhid bol^h into be rt nm 

young lalj who wis '.it'ing ■ibtie He! bi^'l 

tiiWHrd Jie iloor, ■md she tmned round to sit 




' of the EchoHrs fki 
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was .oming. Ths moment her eyes fell ujion (be 
frightful object, tlipy became iramovitbly fixetl, mid 
she did not stir a muscle, or make the shghtest 
noiiffi. The othei' girls, who staid in ihe background 
now saw that sometiiing was the matter, and fhej 
rushed in, and began to tell their victim thst it was 
only a joke ; but she took no notice of them. She 
was iE a stupor, and saw nothing but the tall ghost. 
It was some time before they could arouse her ; and 
when she came out of that state, she was a raving 
maniac" 

" Did she ever g§t over it !" inquired Ella. 

"Yes, her reason returned, after a while," replied 
Aunt Fanny ; " but she aufl'ered ft gi'eat deal, and her 
mind and bmiy botii received such a shock, that I 
doubt whether slie ever got entirely over the fright." 

" It is a erue! and wicked thing to pi y sn h t ' ka 
upon people, and T never conld see any w t n t 
Hllier" continued Mr. Preston, "Atthesa et e 
IS foolish to be tiightened at every little Infl It 
ti ingt Elh thit you could n't tell ( o f m a 

"But h wrts diirk, under t":is bed, father," replied 
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Ella. " I saw his big boots, and I thought it was a 
maa all cuddled info the comer." 

"You had better look a little shaiper, next time, 
before you frighten us out of our wits," replied her 
father 

" I did n't thitit there was any haim in it," said 
George, after his lather had left the room. "I knew 
JEl was all the time fidgeting about robbers and ghosts, 
and I heard her tell you she always looked under the 
bed, before she undressed ; so I thought I would scars 
her a little, but I did n't suppose aba would make such 
a ftiss about it." 

" I wish father had made a little more fuss about it, 
and given you a good whipping — then I guess you 'd 
remember it," said Ella. 

"Ella, Ella, is that the right spirit!" mildly inquired 
her aunt 

" Well, I don't see why father need blame me, so," 
eaid Ealph ; " I did n't know what mischief Gerrgo was 
ap to ; and besides, I don't waat to be all the time mak- 
ing complaints about him," 

"0, he doesn't blame you," replied bis aunt; "be 
only wanted to put you on your guard, heredfer.'' 
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Thus Aunt FanDy labored tn le^toip [>ea(.e, in the 
little circle which had been 'ict m comniotion by the 
event of the evening previous Her efloita were 
tolerably successful, and the good humor of the chil- 
dren ivna apparently restored hfloie the trt.h(~ol hour 
wcrired. 
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CHAPTER Xa. 



rpHE aext Saturday morning, at an early hour, Ella 
was stirring about, evidently making prepajalJons 
for some important work. In reply to a question from 
ber aunt, she said she was going to sweep and dust 
the parlor, 

"No, dear," said Miss Lee, "you may leave flat job 
for me — I will attend to it after breaifast" 

" But why can't I do it, aunt ? I '11 be more careful, 
this time," said Ella. 

" No, I think you had better not undertake it — 
you're hardly old enough, yet, to do such wort," re- 
plied her annt. 

"But I want to do it," aaid Ma, tljinking that she 
might yet gain her aunt's consent. 

"I mean what I say, Ella," rqoined Miss Leo; "7 
intend to sweep the parlor myself, this morning." 
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•'Yi--!^, pleane to let ma do it," persiRtec; EHh, a?mm 
lag a coaxing tone. 

Her aunt made no fui'ther repJy, but guve her a looi 
that silenced her at once. She was a womau who 
could not endure to be teased. Wilh her, no never 
meant yes. Ella knew tils, and it was aot often that 
she ventured to come in contact with tliia peculiarity in 
her aunt's temper. 

After all, EJIa was not really sorry to get rid of the 
care of the pai'lor, although she was not exactly recon- 
ciled to her aunt's motive in releasing her from the re- 
sponsibility. She felt that she ha^l not got an honora- 
ble discharge— that was all tliaj troubled her. Her 
housekeeping zeal began to cool, a few days after her 
mother went off, and she did not render half so much 
■assistance to her aunt, now, as she did at first Even 
the work that she did perform, was seldom thoroughly 
done ; and, unknown to her, her aunt was often obliged 
to do things over after her. 

Several days after the above occun'enee, Mary, the 

Irish girl, was suddenly seized with illness. She was 

ao seriously affected, that Miss Lee Insisted upon her 

giiing up work, and taking to her bed. She reluctant- 

14 
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ly yielded, and of course, the whole harden of house- 
hold duties now came upon Aunt Fanny, in aijdition to 
the care of the patient. ^ Ella seemed anxious to help 
her aunt, in (Iris extremity, and proposed to stay away 
frorc school for this purpose, uotiJ Mary should get bet^ 
ter ; but the teim would close in'^hout a fortnight, and 
Aunt Fanny was not willing that her attendance should 
be intcn-upted at such a time. She agreed, however, 
to let Ella assist her, as muoh as she pleased, out of 
Bcliool hours. 

The next morning, Mary being no better, Ella arose 
early, and assisted in getting bi'eakfast. She made her- 
self quite useful, in v^ious ways ; and hut for one un- 
fortunate rzishap, that annoyed her very much, every 
thing went on *3 w 11 as ;t Miry had been there Her 
aunt was frying seme ei;gi and haiins; o asion to 
leiie the kitchen a mmute =he a ked Ella to watch 
them The tiust wa- t fiurse accepted hut m her 
anxiety to te u eful it occuired to her thit she might 
do somethint; mere than watch hem Bewdes P Jph 
anl George weie watthing her and it was a good 
chance to let them see what she could do. Qno of the 
^g8 needed tfirning — or at least, she persuaded herself 
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that it did. Sbo had frequently admired tlie artistic 
man nor in wLich Maiy performed this opeiation, and 
she had witnessed the feat too often, not to know how 
to do it herself. So, taking a knife, she ran it under 
the egg that was to be turned, and having loosed ita 
hold, gave it a carel^s toss, in imitation of Mary. But 
alas for her calculations ! instead of coming down into 
the frying-pan, the unruly thing fell plump upon the 
top of the range, so near tiie edge, that the soft, un- 
cooked mass tiickled down to the hearth, leaving its 
yellow mark aJJ the way. There was an explosion of 
laughter ft'om the hoys, in which their aunt heartily 
joined, when she returned to the kitchen, Ella, her- 
self, could not help laughing at the accident, mortifying 
as it was to her vanity. 

" Beyer mind, Ella," said hHr :mnt, " wiser folks than 
you have made as great blunders as that. The EmpT 
or Napoleon once undertook to make an oniplet before 
his wife ; but in turning it, he tossed it upon the floor, 
just as you did. If the boys laugh at you, you can tell 
them that you succeeded as well as Napoleon did." 

Ella did not try to turn any more eggs, that morn 
ing, and she inwardly resolved that the next time she 
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undertook any unusual aotievement in that Jine, il 
should not be in the presence of Ralpli and George 
After breat&st^ while wiping the dishes, as her aunt 
washed them, Ella inquired— 

" What do jou fiink of me, aunt — do you suppose 1 
hall ever make a good housekeeper !" 

"That is a rather blunt question," said hor aunt, 
" and I hardly know how to answer it. Do you wish 
me to tell you just what I think, or are you merely 
fishing for a eomplimcnt ?" 

" Oh no, I don't want a compliment — tell me exactly 
what you think," I'eplied Ella. 

" Well," said her aunt, " sometimes I have thought 
you bid fair to make a good housekeeper ; and at other 
times I have had serious doubts about it." 

" I guess you had some doubts, when you found liow 
I turned the egg, this morning," said Ella, with a laugh,. 

" No, I never think any thing of such a tritling blun 
der as that, in a new beginner," replied her auut, 

"What did you mean, then?" inquired Ella, who 
upposed that her egg feat was the poorest specimen of 
housekeeping talent she had erer exhibited before her 
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"I have seen Bever^ thinga that did not loot very 
promising," replied ter aunt; "bat I think it veij like- 
ly you will outgrow lliem— so I shall not give you up 
at present I know of no reason why you should n't 
make a good housekeeper, if you try." 
" But don't I tiy !" inquired Ella. 
"Sometimes you do, but not always," replied her 
aunt. " You take hold very well, just now ; hut before 
Mary was taken sick, I began fo think you were not very 
fond of housework." 

" Well, you would n't let me sweep the parlor," said 
Ella ; " and you never tell me to do any thing, and if I 
offer my services, you hardly ever accept them. So 
what can I do V 

" You know why I did n't want you to sweep the 
parlor," replied her aunt ; " and as to your offering 
your services, I know you do that sometimes, but the 
difficulty is, you don't offer to do the right things. For 
instance, the day Mary began to complain of being un- 
well, you wanted fo help do up the muslins ; but na 
you never Lad done such work, I knew you would not 
be af'e to help us any, and so I decliued your services. 
But if you had offered to iron some of the plain things. 
14* 
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which jou could have done very well, I sJiod.d have 
been glad, for it would have been quite a relief to Maiy, 
with her sick headache." 

"But why didn't you ask me to do it, auutJ 1 
would have helped you iron, if I had ouly tnowu you 
wanted me to," saiiJ Ella. 

"That isn't my way," replied her aunt, "Wlien 
people wish to help me, I lilie to have them volunteer. 
It would n't be very pleasant for me to ' ask you every 
few minutes to do this, and that, and the other. Yon 
can see what is to be doaej and if you don't offer your 
services, I conclude that you don't want to help do the 
work. That 'a the reiBon I seldom ask you fo do any 
thing; for I can assure you that I want r.o unwilling 
assistance, from any body." 

This was a new view of the case to Ella ; but though 
she had never thought much about it, she at once rec- 
ognized a true portraiture in this description of her- 
seE 

"Well, I suppose it 's so," she said ; " but mother nev 
er charged me with being laay." 

"I don't say you are lazy, Ella," quickly responded 
her aunt. " I think you are quif« industiious, at timea. 
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But I have noticed tliat you like fancy wort better than 
any thing that is merely pWn and useful. This is often 
the case with girls of your age ; but if they wish to 
make themselves useful, tliey should try to conquer this 
DrefareDce. Tou must n't blame me for speaking so 
pJaiE, for you asked me to tell you just what I thought 

"I don't blaine you — I'm glad you told me," said 
Ella ; but her tone and look did not indicate that she 
was vei-y grateful for her aunt's plain-dealing. 

"But I haven't told you all, yet," added her aunf. 
" I have noticed another fault of yours, and that is, you 
are rather apt to slight youi work. My motto is, if a 
thing is worth dolug at all, it is worth doing well." 

"Mother has ofton talked to mo about that," said 
Ella. " I suppose the trouble with me, is, I always hur- 
ry so, when I 'm doing any thing. I wish I could break 
myself of it" 

" That may be done much easier now, than it can be 
•alf a dozen years hence," added hor aunt. 

" Well, I '11 try," said Ella. " I believe I must make 
B new resolution, and put it with my others. I 've kept 
(hem pretty well, don't you think I have f 
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"Yea, so fwr as T can judge, I tlink you have," re 
plied her aunt " And now I hope you will try to tiirn 
')veT another new leaf, and see if you can't improve in 
Jhig respect, before your mother returns. But while 
you are doing this, you must not forget your other reso- 
lutions. Do you suppose you can keep so many things 
in your mind, at one time ?" 

" I think I can," she replied. 

" It will help you very much, to kaow precisely 
what you are to. aim af," added her aunt "When I 
get through my work, I will write down a few rules for 
you, in as few words as possible, so that you can com- 
mit them to memory." 

Ella had now finished wiping the dishes ; and there 
being nothing more tliat she could do, she soon after 
started for school. When she came home, at noon her 
aunt handed her a small piece of paper, containing the 
following rules. 

"how to make mtsslp csefot, 
" 1. I must be willing to do plain, common, aud ewn 
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" 2. I must not wait to be asked. 
" 3. I musf do it cheerfully. 



A PARTY TALKED OF. 1(55 

" 4. I must do it promptly, and finisli ( ne thing bo 
fore I begin another. 

" 6. I must taie time and care to do it well. 

"6. When it is done, I must not brag about it, or 
expect to be paid for it ; for virtue ia its own reward." 

Mary was mucb better, the next day, aiir] was able 
to resume her place in the kitchen, although she still 
needed some assistance from Miss Lee, which wa.'j 
cheerfully rendered. Ella, too, was unusually " handy," 
and it was evident that the conversation with her aunt 
had not been forgotten. The bo^ still joked her oc- 
casionally about her " ill turn," as Ralph called it ; but 
she bore their bantering good-natwredly, and made her- 
self as nseful as she could. 

The ehildi'en had been talking, for a week or two, 
about having a small party, and the consent of their 
lather and aunt had been sought, but had not, as yet, 
been positively granted. They were permitted occa- 
Bonally to invite fifteen or twenty of their intimate 
associates to their home, and spend an evening in a 
social manner. As their young friendH were about to 
b€ scattered, by the return of the long summer vaca- 
don, they thought it would be pleasant to have a littla 
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gatheriiig of them, before the dispersion took placft 
It seemed to them tliat they had an especial claim fo 
tliis &* or, fduce their father had givea them to under- 
stand ttat they were to spend their own vacation at 
tome. But tliere were two things against them — tie 
Leat of the season, and fieir mother's absence. Mr. 
Preston opposed the project, chiefly on these grounds ; 
but finally he agreed to let the children have a party, 
provided their aunt thought best. It was just at thij: 
time that Mary was taken sici, and for a day or two, 
the young folks thought their case looked rather 
doubtful ; but as she grew better, their hopes revived, 
and they renewed their petitions and alignments with 
^increased zeal. Their importunity prevailed with their 
Idnd-hearted annt, and the day was set for tho 
party. 

The necessary preparations for the party of course 
made some extra work, but Ella rendered all the assist- 
mce in her power, and no one complained of the 
burden. She did not wait to be told what to do, and 
the was surprised fo find how many ways there were in 
which she could make herself useful, when she was 
(eaily desirous to render assistance. There was a de- 
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cided improvemenf, too, in the manner in wliitli bei 
work ivas done. It required mucli less undoing ana 
doing over lian usual. Her aunt noticed these hopeful 
indications with pleasure, and her only fear -was, that 
they might not prove permaiieui. She thought they 
might be owing as much to Ella's excitement about tha 
party, 38 to any influence exerted hy the rules she gave 
her. She said nothing ahout it, however, hut waited 
for time to show how this was. 

A few days after Ella took this new start in her 
housekeeping experience, she fiied to find out what her 
aunt thought of her doings. 

" Aunt," she said, " you know one of my rules ia, 
thS ' I must n't brag ;' but I just want to ask you if I 
haven't done my wort better, since you talked to me, 
than I did before ?" 

"Yes, very much better," replied her aunt; "and 
you have doEe more work, too. !Now you have found 
the right way, I hope you will persevere in it." 

"I mean to," replied Ella. "I've learned your 
rules, and 1 don't believe I shall ever forget them," 

"Then you mast see that youv hroom does n't grow 
old,'" «aid her aunt. 
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Ella seemed perplexed bytbis enigmatical injunction ; 
but her aunt esplaiaed her meaniDg by repeating the 
familiar ma."dm, 

"A new broom Bweepa olean." 
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caiAPTKE xm. 



rriHE evening appointed for the children's party at 
length arrived. It came as fast aa it could, although, 
to the impatieiit young folks particularly interested in 
the event it nahsred in, this did not seem, to be the 
case. At an eai-ly hour, after tea, the guests began to 
}, and their meriy voices were soon resouEding 
1 the house. Wlien they had all arrived, the 
compauy conasted of about twenty boys and girls, 
varying in age from eight to fourteen or fifteen years. 
Most of them lived in the neighborhood, and were in- 
timately acquainted with each other. The Proston 
children, at first, desigoed t« have a larger company ^ 
but their aunt persuaded them that they would have a 
plowianter time, if they restricted their invifatious to a 
few of 'Jieir favorite associates. They were wise in 
yielding this point : for there is a great differeno« he- 
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G party of one's particular frieuds, 
and a great jam of mere acquaintances. 

The issuing of the invitations had been a matter of 
oonaideraUe moment to tie children. Acting in part 
from the advice of their aunt, they iidopted a plan 
■which they had never trie 1 before. It was agreed that 
each should write upon a piece of paper tlie names of 
eight candidatra for the party ; and all of th^e twenty- 
four candidates were to be invited to attend, except such 
as were objected to by mora than one of the children, 
Anydefioen es n the h t were to be suj j!ed by a 
second ma km^ Dj n the fi -st nom nation t a 
f und that e ght nimes were upon more th«in one 
J aj er ctn-sequently there was a d fie ency n the u m 
ber Ella oh|e tM to one name on Eal] h hst — the 
n'mie of Joaepl Blakely but as Geo g d d n t de 
With her the hero of the r g t al y wts ■suff ed to re 
ta n h s place On a sec nd n a ting the vacanc e 
were filled -wid the successful c n 1 lates were m 1 c 
imo mformel of then election by mean« of e lly 
wntten notes annonn ing that Mia Eila an ! Matf s 
Ralph and George Ire Ion wouli ece e the f ndi 
on su h an even g 
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THE PABTT. lYl 

The little parly was by no means a stupid one. 
"nw young guests did not embari-ass eaeli other wilb 
formalities, but " made tliemaelves at home" as oiilj 
Buch guests can. Thpir merry voices and sprightly 
footsteps resounded thiough the house, and attractei 
the notice of the pasaeis-by upon the atrei-t, A va 
riety of games and amusements were resorted to, and 
were entered into with much spirit Somptimes all the 
company were engaged in one play. At other times, 
tJiey would scatter into a. number of little groups, each 
diverting itself in :is own way. Two or three of the 
more sedate ones might be seen in a comer of the room, 
absorbed in the examination of some cuiious object or 
illus#ated book. la another comer, perhaps, a mis- 
chievous boy is about to play off a joke upon an unsus- 
pecting little fellow, who is quietly watching the pro- 
gress of a game in which he has become interested. 
Another is rela'ing a laughable story, or propounding a 
puzzling chai'ade, to a knot of listeners ; and another, 
still, is very complacently "paying a forfeit" which she 
bas just incurred — siiid forfeit being, first to C!y, then 
to laugh, and lastly to whistle. 

One of the plays that caused much spoi t, was called 
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1?3 HUNT THE WHIST1.B. 

" Etmt the Whistle." The players seated thtraaelrta 
on the floor, ia a ch'cle. A little boy, who had nerer 
witnessed the game, was iatroduced into the center of 
the ring, to act as hunter. He waa told to hide his 
fece in the lap of another hoy, while the whistle waa 
concealed. A string, with a pin bent into a hook at 
the end of it, had heon previously attached to the 
whistle ; and while the hunter hid his face, one of the 
players hooked the whistle to the back of his jacket 
andbh-wit. The hunter turned abobt, at the signal, 
when the whistle was quickly caught up and blown by 
some one on the opposite side of tlie circle. This was 
continued for several minutes, the whistle sounding con- 
tiituaily fi-om opposite directions, to the great perploKity 
of the hunter. He began to suspect there was more 
than one whistle in the circle, but, on turning about 
more suddenly than usual, he discovered the secret, and 
thus the play ended. 

Among the boys present, no one contributed more 
to the enjoyment of the company than Joe Blakely 
and Ella now felt glad that she was in a minority, whet 
Bhe cast her vote against him. At first, she was rather 
shy of him ; but her reserve soon wore ofi", and before 
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JO]! BLAKELT. 1^3 

tlie ijyening was half spent, she was ready to admit 
that she had not done justice lo Joe, in the opinion ahiv 
had formed of him. He was foremost in all the games, 
and introduced one or two new ones, with which the 
rest of the company were unacquainted. One of these 
was called "The New Scholar," and was played as 
follows : 

A young mies, who was selected to take tie part of 
the new scholar, was requested to write the following 
things upon a piece of paper — 1 A Lmale name. 
2 The nime of a place 3 Any number not eiceed 
ing twenty i \. miin trade or piofas&un 6 A 
sum cf money 6 A ■nomana tialp or profession 
1 ]^me of a color 8 E thei yes or no 9 A nmn 
bei not exceeding twenty 10 les or no 11 Th) 
names of two lunches ot study li, A w nia ) 
trade or piofe&aion 13 The n'jiae ot some eminent 
ch-iracter 14 Yes or no 15 Nime f ■ihidhd c 
10. An article of food 17 An arli le ff dnnfe 16 
A number not exceeding twenty-four. 19. An article 
of apparel. 20. Write yes. 

When this list was filled out, the children " came tc 
order," and seated themselves around the room, Joe, 
16* 
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wlio was to play tlie part of schoolmaster, taJdng # Beat 
in the middle of the floor. EIIk, who had been de- 
puted to inti'oduce the new pupil, uow came in from 
the entry, with her protege, and the following dialogue 
folbwed : 

Ella, "Master, here's a young lady that wants to 
join our school." 

Master. (Reading from his hst of questions.) ""What 
is your name ?" 

New Scholar. (Reading from her list of answers.) 
" Dorothy Matilda Lovelace." 

M. " Where did you come from ?" 

iPi S. " Pumpkinville." 

M. "ITow old ai'e you ?" 

iV. S. " Four." 

M. " "What is yonr father's business V 

JV. S. " Woodsawyer." 

M. " How much is he worth V 

Xf. S. " One million dollars." 

M. " What is your mother's buanesa (" 

iV. S. " Washerwoman." 

M. " Wliat is her complexion 3" 

ff. S. " Green." 
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A QUEEH DIALOGUE, 176 

M. "Are you iimnanagea'ble at lio3ne?" 

iP. S. « Yes." 

M. " How many brothers and sisters have you ?" 

If. S. " Nineteen." 

M. " Are you fond of study ?' 

J<r.s. "No." 

M. " What branches are you most proficient in J" 

iV. S. " Greet and Botany," 

M. "What profession or position in life do you aa- 
pii'e to S" 

JV. S. " JIantuamaker." 

M. " Whom do you expect to rival in eminence !" 

JV. S. " T!ie Queen of Sheha." 

M. " Are jou not a little v/eak in the upper story V 

iV.5. "Yes." 

M. " What do you consider your greatest feult J" 

If. S, " Chewing tobacco." 

M. " What 13 your favorite food V 

N. 8. " aams." 

M. " What 13 your favorite (Jrink ?" 

N.S.' "Cider." 

M. " now many hours do you sleep, out of tli« 
twenty-four ?" 
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176 ANOTHER GAME. 

JV. S. " Fifteen." 

M. " "What cau jou pledge for tte payment of 
youi' tuition V 

m S. " My shoes." 

M. " Do you pledge yourself to obey the rules of 
the school, on penalty of losing your ears!" 
. iP-.S. "Yes." 

M. "Well, you will pass. Tou may begin your 
lessons by saying ' Quizzical quiz, feiss me quick' nine 
times as fast as you can, without making any mistake." 

It is hardly necessary to add, tliat the new scholar'a 
first lesson was a failure. 

" How do you like it!" was another play that afford- 
ed the children much amusement, while at the same 
time it served to sharpen their wits. It was played aa 
follows. One of the party left the room, until the com- 
pany had selected a word, which was to form the puzzle. 
It is necessary that this word sbould have two or more 
distinct meanings, as/ower, {ovfiour,) bank, post, Jcey, 
lock &c. When the word has been decided upon, tlio 
person who went out may be recalled, and it is his duty 
to ascertain what word has been selected by the answers 
^ven to the three following questions: First, he must 
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AKOTHEK OAMK. n? 

ask each person in sueeession, " How do yen liL-e i^ i" 
If he is not then able to guess the word, he must oo 

ground again, wMng each, " When do you like it ?" 

and if he does not then fiud out tie word, he must go 
around the third time, asking, " Where will you put i t ?" 
And, finally, if unable to guess the word at the third 
found, he is to be crowned with a dunce-cap, and re- 
quired to recommence hia questions, proceeding aa 
before. Wlieu he hits upon the right word, the per- 
son whose answer led him to conjecture it, must take his 
place, aud leave the room while another word is chosen. 
Willie Davenport, or Whistler, aa he was familiarly 
ciJiad, happened to be the one selected to guess the 
word. When he came into the room, and put the in- 
quiry, "How do you like itf to one and another, he 
received a great variety of answere. Some liked it 
"gentle;" some "soft and easy;' 
balmy;" some "clear and cold;' 
mild ;" some " active and nimble ;' 
and some "very elastic" He kept repeating these 
words to himself, as he went from one to another ; hi 
it was not until he came to the word " elastic," that I 
hit upon th« solution of the puzzle. 



some " sweet and 
some ''. warm and 
^gurglin 
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" You may tate my place, Mr. Elastic," lie said ; 
"sprinff is tbe word, and you gavo lue tho clew 
to it." 

Sometimea, however, tlio guesier was obliged to gr 
round tlw circle witt his questions two or three times 
bofcire he could hit upon the right word ; and in on 
instance, the " dunce-cap " itself was hrought into serv- 
ice, and added amazingly to the amusement of the 

While these general games were going on, some of 
(he party amused themselves in a more quiet way. An 
ingenious puzzle called a " Greet Lahyrinti," which one 
of the girls had brought, attracted considerable atten- 
vion. It was printed upon a sheet of paper, and a copy 
of it IS giien on the opposite page. The puzzle consists 
m ^itlmg irom the outside to the center, A, without 
vrosfcing any of the lines. There is a way through the 
vnazo, but in trying to find it, one " brings up against 
inthing," every little while, or else suddenly finds him- 
fcilf just where he started from. It ia very much lik 
tiyin^ to find one's way about the crooted streets of 
'Boston, for ih.; Best time. 

t>prii!§ the evening, somebody started a game of 
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CONUMDBUMS. l&l 

" GeograpMeal Conundrums," which eaoited no little 
interest, for a time. They were impromptu, — that is, 
made ofF-hand, on the spnr of the moment, — and sev- 
eral of the yoimg folks took part in them. The first 
one propounded, was, "Who are the most zealous peo- 
ple in the world V After a little hesitation, the answ'er 
was given, "The New Zeal-andera." "Who are the 
ehortest people ?" somebody else inquired ; and the 
answer was found to be, "The Span-isL" "Whove 
would you eend an angry man !" inquii'ed another. 
" To L'e-Iand," was the reply. " Where would you send 
a boy who is all the time saying, ' I can't ' !" was eager- 
ly propounded by a little fellow, who it waa plain did 
not manufacture conundrums every day. No one being 
equal to the riddle, he gave the answer, " To Can-ada." 
But about the best one got off, was by Ella. Observing 
that one of the smallest girls present showed signs of 
deepineas, — it was just before the party broke np,^ — she 
asked her if she knew where the best place waa for her. 
"Witholit waiting for a reply, Ella took the little girl 
into her lap, saying, " Here it is — in Lap-land !" The 
sleepy little guest, who prided herself that she had out^ 
grown, " ]jap-land " at least twelve months before, did 
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not like the point of the joke very well, hut she wa* 
wide-awake the rest of tlie evening. 

In the course of the evening, some light refreshineiita 
were ofifeted to the guesls, such as cherries, pine-applos, 
nute, ice-eream, lemonade, etc. It was ahout eleven 
o'clock, v,-hen the party broke up ; and it was nearly 
midnight before the Preston children got calmed down 
BufBcicntly to go to bed. Their fathei' had retired, long 
before this time ; but their aunt and Mary had set up, 
to see the party out. At length the last lamp was 
blown out, and silence reigned once more through the 
house. 

But silence did not reign long. All the family bad 
just sunk into a profound Sleep, when a cry, half Bob 
and half whine, came from the boys' room. It grew 
louder and louder, and soon reached the watchful ear 
of Aunt Fanny, On going to the chamber whence the 
noise proceeded, she found that George was suffering 
eeverely from pain, while Ralph, half aaleep, was trying 
to pacily him. But the sick boy pressed his hands 
upon his stomach, and refused to be comforfed, but 
rather cried the louder, the more he was sympathized 
with. His aunt soon discovered the cause of his ti'ouble, 
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and proceeded to render such relief as tto exigiii.cy re^ 
quii-ed. It took some time, however, to beat water, and 
prepare medicine ; and the night had well advanced 
into the " small houi-s," before George was soothed to 

I hardly dare tell you what a quantity of ice-cream, 
pine-apple, cherries, etc., George tad eaten, during the 
evening. He had indulged his appetite to the full, hav- 
ing stolen an-ay for this pitrpose to the room where the 
refreshments were carried, after they had been passed 
round to the company ; for he was ashamed to gorge 
himself in this way before his young friends. But he 
paid dearly for Ms selfish and gluttonous indulgence, 
before moming, — for this was the cause of his sickness 
in the night, and of the feverish headache which follow- 
ed, confining him in the house the whole of thd vbxi 
day 
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CHAPTER 23V. 



p EORGE was UDusually cross, the day after the party, 
The excitement of the evening, his siihsequeut sick- 
ness and loM of sleep, and the headache with which he 
awoke in the morning, all served to make him peevish 
and unhappy. Soon after he arose, Ralph unintention- 
ally provoked his ai)ger, hy pleasantly joking him ahout 
the cause of his sickness in the night. His esperience 
in cramming may have taught him a wholesome lesson, 
but he did not like to have it thrown in his face quite 
so eaily in the morning. He resented it so sharply, 
that when Ralph, who went ('.own stall's hefore him, was 
asked how he was, he replied, 

"I gnesa he is n't very sick, but lie's aa cross us 
hear." 

" Ho does look rather touchy," said Ella, thought- 
lessly, as Oeorge entered the room, a few moments after. 
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" I wish you'd, mind your owa business, and let me 
alone," quickly replied tlie sick boy, in a not very 
bland tone. 

Ella was about to retort, but a look from lier auul 
arrested tlie words upon her lips, and the matter was 
Iropped. It was very foolish in Ella to make the re- 
mark she did to George, as she knew that he was un- 
well and irritable ; but she did not intend to do any 
harm, and tried to excuse herself on the plea, that " she 
didn't think," — a common but miserable apology for 
doing evil. 

■There was a large amount of house-cleaning to be 
do4e, that morning, for parties mate dirt, especially 
when composed of children, Ella had a spare hour 
before school-time, and, having obtained her aunt's con- 
sent, she prepared to take care of the ^tting-room, as 
her share of the extra work. "When she was ready to 
commence operations, she found that Georgo svaa in the 
room, stretched at fiiU length upon the sofa. She in- 
'ormed him what she was about to do, and requested 
him to go somewhere else. But he refused to stir, 

" Sweep away," he said ; " I don't care for the dust." 

" But you will get all covered with duat," said Ella ; 
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186 oBBTiBAcr. 

" and you '11 breatlie it into your lungs, too, and that's 
bad. Besides, you ai'e in mj way." 

" Tlien you may go somewhere else and sweep — 
fliere's no need of your bothering mc, now," replied 
Oeorge, 

" But this is all the room I 'm going to sweep — aun 
is going to do the others," said Ella. " Come, please 
don't hinder me, for I shan't get done before school- 
time, if you do." 

Georgo paid no attention to this appeal, Ella, 
smothering the angry feelings she felt tugging at her 
heart, waited calmly a minute ; and then, seeing that 
her brother showed no signs of moving, she went up 
stairs and made her bed. When she came baet, 
George occupied the same place, and again refused to 
leave the room, although she made her request in a 
very civil way. For a moment or two she was at a 
loss how to proceed. She felt atroogly inclined to go 
ahead ■with the sweeping, and see if she could not 
drive Uie intruder out, in a cloud of dust. But thi 
would loot like revenge, or ugliness, and she felt very 
placid, just at that moment, — to her credit be i( 
^ken, — and was determined that she would not flj 
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into a passion. She iinjilly refu:re(l tLe mattei- to Iier 
aunt, who, satisfying herself that El\a. felt very pleasant., 
'y about it, advised her to sweep tlio room, aud pay no 
attention to George. 

Ella of course followed her aunt's advice. Tlie bi'oorn 
was used vigorously, the dust flew, and the furniture, 
including the sofa itself, was pulled about in admirable 
confusion. Still the obstinate boy maintained bis posi- 
tion, feigning sleep I Half au bom' afl«r, when Ella 
returned to dust tlie room, he was in the same spot. 
The dust had settled tbicldy upon him, but he did not 
care for that, since he had carried his point. Ella 
duAed all around him, as well assbe could, and, with a 
sly twinkle in her eye, finished o(f by dusting Geoi'ge 
liiiQself, which operation be bore without moving a 
muscle. 

During sH this lime, the foolish boy haul been sac- 
rificing his comfort to his obstinacy. Aa soon as Ella 
had finished her work, and gone off, be juraped up from 
his tiresome position, and left the room, from which he 
was now glad enough to escape. 

On her way to school, that morning, Ella fell in with 
a girl wbom she would gladly have avoided, just at that 
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time ; for it was an acqtiaintance whom she did not in 
vite to the party. Her name was 0izabeth Story. She 
was of about Ella's age, and they both attended the same 
school. Elizabeth was not much of a fevorite with flio 
^rls. She was one of those people who are " all things 
to all men," taking the phrase in its had signification ; 
for, aa St. Paul originally used the words, they imply a 
noble spirit of self-sacrifice. But ElizabetJi Story sac- 
rificed others, not herself. She had a difierent fac« 
for every person she met. She was all smiles in your 
presence, but how she would talk, when your back was 
turned 1 If you were foolish enough to drop a thought- 
less or "unkind word about an absent person, in her 
bearing, it would surely return to you again, after many 
days, like bread cast upon the waters. 

"You had a party up to your house, last nigbt, 
did n't you !" inquired Elizabeth, as they met. 

" Yes, my brothers and I had a little company," re- 
plied Ella, 

" Who was there ?" inquired Elizabeth. 
" O, we only had a few of our most intimate friends — 
about twenty or so," replied Ella, and sha named ovei 
some who were present. 
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" Waa Abby LoriDg invited ?" continued ElizaLetli. 

« No," was Elk's reply. 

"I thought slie* was n't," said Elizabeth, in a tone 
Jjat at once excited the curiodty of Ella. 

" Wby, what made you think so !" she inquii'ed. 

" Oh, I heard 'her say sometliing, yesterday, that 
made me think she did n't get an invitation," replied 
Elizabeth. 

" But what was it ? Won't you tell meS" inquired 
Ella. 

" No, I think not — yoa won't like it, it' I do," replied 
Elizabeth, in bee most tantalizing manner. 

But you must tel! me," added Ella ; " you 've excited 
my curiosity, and now you must gratify it." 

" Won't you blame me, if I tell you!" inquired the 
iittle misehief-maker, 

"No, I won't, positively," replied Ella, — a promise, 
by the way, which she had better cot made. 

" Well," continued Ehzabeth, " the girls were talking 
about your party, and Abby Loiiiig spoke up, and s^d 
you needn't hold up your head so high, for your fatliei 
used tc draw a hand-cart once for a living." 

" The impudeat ;" but the bitter word thai 
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Bpning to Ella's lips was suppressed, and the sentence 
!eft unfinished. Forgettjug the promise so foolishly 
made, a moment hefore, she felt offended with Elizabeth, 
for repeating the remark, and escaped from her compa 

y, as soon as she could decently do so. 
Tliat unkind and insidting remark haunted Ella, all 
the forenoon. She did not know hut it was true that 
her father was once a hand-cartman, but this was the 
first she had ever heard of it. If it was true, however, 
she very soon came to the sensible conclusion that the 
fact was no disgra<ie, either to her father or to herself. 
But the mean, jealous and sneeriug spirit that dictated 
»ich,a remai-fe, in the presence of her school-mates — 
that was what barbed the shaft with venom that could 
not be easily extracted. One and another of her young 
friends spoke in glowing words.^of the good time they 
had enjoyed with her, the previous evening ; but even 
Ihis could not soothe her troubled spirit, or make her 
forget Abby's spiteful and provoking remark. 

It was Wednesday, and but one session of the school 
was held. In the afJemoon, Ella menf'oned to her 
aunt the circumstance that had so deeply moved her 
feelingsL One reason for doing this, was, to satisfy her- 
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self whether Ahhy Loriog's assertion wa-5 true,— for she 
supposed that her aunt could tell her. But she had an- 
other and hotter motive, which was, to aak her aunt's 
opiDJon as to how such girls as Ahby ana Ellzahetl 
should be treated. 

" I hope you have n't let suoh a trifling thing as that 
trouhle you," said Aunt Fanny, after Ella liad told her 
Btory. 

" But how could I help it 3" inquired Ella. " Just think 

how ugly it was in Abby, to spSak so ; and then how 

mean it was in Elizabeth to come and tell me about it." 

"You asked Elizabeth to tell you what the other 

girl'^dd, did you not!" iuquired her aunt. 

" I did, after she had raised my euriofsity," s^d Ella ; 
" but why need slie have said any thing about it ?" 

" And you say that Elizabetli is a tattler, who is al- 
ways making trouble between the girls?" continued 
Aunt Fanny. 

" Tea, ma'am," rephed Ella. 

" "Well," resumed her aunt, "it appears to me you 
have only brought a just retribution upon your head ; 
for if you keep company with tattlers, and counteuance 
tbem in their had habits, it is no more than fair that 
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192 HO-W TO TKEAT TATTLERS. 

you should suffer for it. It taies two to make a tatlla 
—-one to talk, and one to listen." 

"But, aunt, if you knew somebody had been talking 
hard about you, would n't you find out what they said, 
if you could ?" inquired Ella. 

"I don't know what I mdffht do in aa imaginary 
case," replied her aunt, "but I know very well what I 
ought to dc. For insfance, if I had been in your place, 
when the girl began to hint about what Abby said, I ought 
to liave reasoned with myselii iu this way ; ' This girl is 
a deceitful, two-faced tattler — a snake in the grass — and 
I won't encourage her in her ways. I '11 just hint l« her, 
as plain as I can, that if she has heard any thing bad 
about me, she had better keep it to herself.' If you had 
tried this plan, Ella, I thint it would have saved your 
feelings some hard rubs," 

" I suppose it would, but I did n't think of it," re- 
plied Ella. 

" But after all," continued her aunt, " suppose you 
father was once a hand-cartman, who cares for that ! It 'g 
as honest, a busineiss as any other, and as respectable, for 
aught that I know. No sensible person would think a 
wbit the less of him, on that account On the other 
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band, it is very muoli to a man's credit, if he raises him- 
self from a poor and humble condition, to a posilioa of 
greater ivaponsibility and usefulness." 

" But, aunt, is it true that father used to drag a hand 
jart for a living?" inquired Ella. 

" No, I think it miist be a mistake," replied hei' aunt, 
" I believe your father went into Mr. "Wright's store 
when he was a small boy, and staid there until he be- 
came a man. When he was ehore-lM>y, it is very like- 
ly that he sometimes used a wheel-barrow or hand-cart, 
and perhaps Abby's stoiy aro"* from that. This is a 
better foundation than snub remarks often have." 

" 'TSen I shall just tell Abby Loring that she has cir- 
culated false reports about my father," said Ella, with a 
deferfflined air, 

" No, I would not do that," replied IiPr luut " If it 
were wortli while to do any thing ibcut the matlei 1 
would advise you to first go to Abby, and find out just 
what she said. But it is such a tiiAjng ihmg, that it 
seems to me you had better let it drop and be forgolten. 
I would not say any thing n.ore about it." 

Ella was slow to asseni to this proposition ; but she 
finally yielded, and promised to treat Abby as though 
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nothing had occuired f« interrupt the friendly relations 
between them. On second thought, ste was ready to 
admit that possibly Abby had been misrepresentojl. 
They had always been on good terms, and it was stranga 
that she should speak so spitefully of Ella, merely be^ 
cause she received no invitation to her party. 

The next morning, just before the bell rang for school 
to commence, Ella saw Abby standing in the yard, with 
a group of girls, and she approached them, and address- 
ed a familiar remark to her supposed enemy. The ef- 
fect was very different from what she anticipated, Turn- 
in^er head aside, witK a loot of anger and scorn, Abby 
walked off, without replying to Ella's remark. This 
proceeding was noticed with surprise, by the other girls 
in the group, and they looked to EUa, for an explanation ; 
but the poor child was too much overcome by her feel- 
ings to gratify their curiosity. They were soon after 
summoned into school by the bell, and Ella took her ac- 
customed seat, in a frame of mind &t from pleasant. 
Slie did not dare even to cast a glance toward Abby'a 
desk, which was near her, but sat with her eyes fixed 
upon the book before her, absorbed in her own troubled 
thoughls. 
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So this was her reward for trying to for^vo an in- 
jury: this was her roeomjiense for doing right. The 
girl who had abused her, behind her back, had now 
insulted her, fo her &ce, and in the presence of others. 
"What use waiS there of trying to govern her temper, 
wnder such provocations } Could an angel from heaven 
doit! She doubted it. Such were Elk's thoughts. 
But gradually her feelings grew more calni, and her 
better nature resumed its sway. When the time came 
for reqess, she was in her usual spirits, and raced and 
laughed with as much glee as any of her companions. 
She was careful, however, not to run in contact with 
the spiteful Abby, 

But, although Ella soon got over her feelings of re- 
sentment toward Abby Loring, she still felt unpleas- 
antly about the breach that had taken place between 
them. She concluded, however, not to trouble her aunt 
■with any further reports of the case, and determined to 
settle the difficulty by her own wits, if possible, or, if 
this could not bo done, she would try to suffer evil 
without retahating. It was not long before she found 
an ojiportunity to speak with Abby alone. She asked 
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W, in a kind tone, why slie refused to speak to her, in 
the morning^. 

" I choose not to talk with people that abuse mc be- 
hind my back," replied Abby, in a tone that could not 
be misunderstood. 

" Who has abused you behind your back V inquired 
Ella. 

" You liave," was the blunt reply, 
" I did n't know it," continued Ella ; " but I suppose 
j/ou never do such things, do you ?" 

" I never abused you behind your back, at any rate," 
re^ed Abby. 

"You didn't tell some of the girls that my father 
used to be 3 hand-eaitman, and that I, had better not 
hold my head so high, did you !" inquired Ella, in a 
tone that seemed to say, "I've got you now, my dear." 
" Your father a hand-cartman !" exclaimed Abby, in 
astonishment ; " I never said such a thing in my life, 
nor heard of it, either. Wbo told you I said that?" 

" Elizabeth Story told me," replied Ella. " She say 
you were put out because wo didn't invite you to oui 
party, and that was one of the remarks you made." 
" Then Elizabeth Story told you a great fib," said 
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Abby. " There ia n't a word of truth in it. I remem- 
ber all about it, now. One of the girls mentioned your 
party, and Elizabeth said she supposed she was n't gen- 
teel enough to have an invitation, I said I did n't be- 
heve that would make any difi'erence, for I felt almost 
certain that Jane Somera would be there, and her 
fether was nothing more than a haad-oartman. That 
is just what I said — and to think that hateful girl 
should tell you suoh a story I I should n't wonder if 
she had told me a flb, too ; what did you say, when she 
told you that ?" 

Ella hftitafed, for an instant, how to answer this un- 
expected question ; for to tell the exact truth, would be 
to confess that she had been a little indiscreet with her 
tongue. She did not hesitate long, however, but fiilly 
and faithfully related what transpired, on the occasion 
in question. 

" Is that all !" inquired Abby, on hearing Ella's con- 
fession ; " why, Liz Story fold me that you said you 
could n't bear me, because I was ao proud, and that you 
didn't invite me to your party, because none of the 
girls like me. I thought, from what she said, that you 
Bpoke real sneeringly of me. I was a fbol to believe 

n* 
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her, but I did n't suppose she could toll such a dowu- 
right lie." 

Abby's conscieneo smote her, for the manner in 
y/hi'-h she had treated Ella, who, under supposed 
provocations almost identical with her owe, had borne 
hei-self BO differently. She apologized to her injured 
schoo]maf«, and they became good friends again, to the 
wonder of the young mischief-maker who had tried so 
hard to set them by the ears. Ella began to feel per- 
suaded that it is wise to keep one's temper, even when 
there ia ever.v inducement to fly into a passion. 
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" rriHERE, George, that is too bad — you 're a real 
cruel boy, to do so, don't you think he is, aunt V' 

Tbe spealcer was Ella. George, who bad called forth 
tbe remark, bad discovered a spider's web, just outside 
of tbe window, aad was amusing bimself by eatcbing 
flies, aad offering tbem in sacrifice to tbe grim, big- 
bellied monster wbo was awaiting ia bis den for any 
luckless victim that might become entangled in bia 
meshes. His aunt watched bis operatbns for a mo-, 
ment, and then remaiked, 

"Yes, Ella, I call that a cruel amusement. Just 
imagine how terriiied that poor fly must feel, when ho 
finds that be can't get away from that hideous spider, 
I suppose be feels very much as you would, George, if a 
gi'eat giant should take you up, aud toss you into a 
den of wild beasts." 
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" Bu( w u' 1 n't the 'i i Vr eat fl"es if I 5id n't oitcb 
HiLin tor him * I th \Jit tilt wa^ viliat sjiitrs «t;ie 
made foi sJid 'tc r^p 

It 1-, h le th V 1 11 a uUuial a] pel ti, f i fl li 1 ut 
that does not make it inj the 1 &a l uel m yciu to 
amuse joui'self in this way Game cocLa have a 
natural mjination to fight, but cock fighting is con 
Bidered a cruel and harbarous amusement. It I weie 
you I would let the sjileri catch and kill their own 
prey" 

Ish uH thiik} u I he ^lid tDhue Ih fl sjut 
out oi the way continue i Geoi^e I he rl j u 
tomjliimngot them ye t«rday I dont see whit fiies 
a e m de foi ncr sj ders eiti er — I hate them both 
Ani there ai mu'ijiitoes too — what t iments tl ey 
arc ' I £rot two oi th ee mu quito tites 1 lot ni^ht, 
and they it h hke every thmg now I wi^h ther? 
was n t a m I'iquitt m the world I should like to 
know what good they do ' 

" I suppose we have a right to destroy such ereaturea, 
when they annoy us," said his aunt; " hut that is vei'y 
different from torturing them for sport, as you were just 
now doing with the flies. We ought t« do all we can 
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to relieve siiffering, not to incresise it. I liave knowa 
boys to pull ifisects to pieces, and to put tbem to a slow 
death, just to see them struggle ; but they must liave 
been either very havd-hearted, or veiy thoughtless, to 
do so. Such hoys are apt to make bad men. Did 
you ever hear of Benedict Arnold!" 

"Arnold the traitor? Yes, ma'am, I 've read about 
bim," replied George. 

" When he was a boj%" continued Aunt Famy, " he 
was very cruel to animMs. He used to rob birds' nests, 
and iili the young birds, for the sake of seeing how the 
old ones would act, when they found their' homes laid 
waste, and their little ones slaughtered. This cruel dis- 
position led him to take delight in annoying his play- 
mates, too. One of his tricks was to scatter bits of 
broken glass in their path, so that they might cut their 
feet, when they passed along. A boy who likes to tor. 
ture animals, is genei-aJly cruel toward his young as- 
sociates, and is pretty sure to make a bad man. Nero, 
the great tyrant of Rome, is another illustration of this. 
WheL he was a little boy, he used to ajuuse himself 
with torturing flies, very much as you were doing, just 
now. if I were a boy, it seems to me I should not 
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2»'l SOUETiliUa ABOUT PL1B8. 

like to follow such examples fia these. I would rather 
by to amuse myself by studying the curious habits aud 
natures of these little iuscGts." 

""Why," said George, "I don't see any thing very 
curious about ffiea and spiders." 

"Do you know how tte fly walks on the ceiling, with 
his feet upward !" inquired his aunt, 

" No, ma'am, I never thought of that," replied 



" His feet are provided with a glutinous f. 
which makes them stick to tlie wall, when te walks 
with, his bajk downward," replied his aunt. " Now 
can you teH me how he eats V 

"He has a trunk, something like an elephant's, and 
he sucks up his victuals through that," replied George. 

" Yes, you are right," continued his ajmt ; " but sup- 
pose he wants to feast on a lump of sugar, how do you 
suppose he coidd manage a solid substance like that, 
without any teeth to chew it with !" 

" I don't know," said Geoige. 

" He passes some liquid down his trunk, and dis.«)lvea 
tlie sugar, and then eats it," said Aunt Fanny. 

" Our teacher showed ua some objects tLrough 9 
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microscope, a few days ago,"" said Ella, " and among 
tlem was a fly's wing. It waa very curious — I 'm sura 
nobody would ever suppose there could be so much 
work and beauty in such a common thing." 

" Most of the insect* tribes are found to be very beau- 
tiful, when put under the microscope," resumed her 
aunt. " George would be compelled to admit that even 
spiders are wonderfiilly and beautifully made, if he should 
examine tliem through a good magnifying-glasiS. Their 
eyes are very brilliant, and their spinning apparatus is 
quite curious. Every spider has several little bags, filled 
with a substance resembhng glue. These bags are 
pierced hy a multitude of very fine holes. When the 
spider wishes to spin a wob, he draws out a thread from 
his giue-bags, through each of these holes, and they all 
unite and form a single strand ; so that a spider's thread, 
fine as it is, is i«ally composed of four or five thousand 
separate threads. If it was not so common a sight, we 



• This word 19 used in this ebaptar in ite loose and jmpu. 
lat sense. Strictly speaking, only those oriiatvires are inseote 
whioli hive their bodies divided into tlirea distinot povtf 
and are furniBhed with sis legs, Spideps, worms, elc, are 
not properly iiwluded in the term, although it is often ap 
plied to them. 
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should regirl a spiier'! web 
as a very wond rtul tl ing 

"After all sail Ella, I ' 
ean't imia;ifle how people can 
Bee any thing beaut ful ibout 
a spider Thty re hiMul 
things — I -dwaj-a was af -ud 
of them, and always shall le 
A big, «gly one lowered h 
self down from the cei ig 
right on to my hand, one day 
this summer. Oh, how I did scream !" 

" Did he hurt you very much V inquired her aunt. 
" Why, no, he did n't hurt me at all," replied Ella ; 
"but I can't bear the idea of having a spider near me." 
"Did you ever know any one to be harmed by a spi- 
der !" continued Aunt Fanny, 

"I've heard of their stinging people, and poisoning 
them," said Ella. 

"The spiders we have IB this eountiy," resumed her 
aunt, " very seldom if ever injure any one. Their poison 
will kill flies, but it is too weak to affect us ; and I be- 
lieve they do not often try their fauga on humaa flesh. 
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I a&iid of 



1 know they are not very amiable-looking creatiirea ; 
and I should not think of making pefs of them, as some 
people have done ; hut after all, I think it looks rather 
foolish for a girl to ran or scream, whenever she sees a 
spider near her. I am apt to suspeet that there is a litr 
tie affectation about it" 

is n't affeetation that 
makes me shudder when I see 
them — I can't bear to have th< 

" Then I would tiy to conquer the feeling of dislike," 
rophed her aunt, " since it is founded on a mere preju- 
dice. It is foolish and wrong to yield to such feelings, 
when we know better." 

In the evening, after the children had come in from 
play, and were gathered in the sitting-room with 
their aunt, as was their wont, for a brief twilight chat, 
the good-humor of the company was somewhat dis- 
turbed by the entry of sundry little visitors, whose hold 
and saucy buzz gape warning of coming troubles. Ella's 
patience was the first to become exhausted. 

" Oh, dear !" she exclaimed, petulantly, " where did 

all these musquitoes come fi;om ? I don't believe there 

ever were so many in Boston before. I can't take any 

IS 
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comfort at aJl after dark. First they 're one side of me, 
and then another, and then they 're around my feet, and 
then they're behind. What a plague they are! I 
thought every thing was made for good, but I can't see 
what good musquitoes do." 

" I 've been reading quite an interesting accoTint of the 
musquito, this afternoon," said hor aunt, " Our tail; 
about insects, this morning, set me to thinking of them, 
and I have learned some curious fecfs in regard to them. 
Have you any idea where they come fi'om ?" 

" They come from the country, don't they S" suggest- 
ed Ella, rather timidly. 

" No they don't, they come out of the water, don't 
they, Aunt Fanny V said Ealph, with considerable as- 

" Yea, Ealph is right," replied his aunt, » The mus- 
quito lays her eggs wherever she happens to find atag- 
nflat water. In the country, it is usually in swamps 
pools, ditches, and ponds; in the city, she can generally 
find water standing in troughs, cisterns, hogsheads, etc. 
She fastens her eggs together very carefully, in a boat- 
shaped form, and leaves them to float upon the water; 
for if they should sink, they would b 
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few days, the eggs are hatched, when a liitlo lid opens 
in the under end of each egg, and dowa tumhlea the 
larva, as the inaeet is now called, into the water. You 
Lave seen tiese little creatures darting through sfagnaDt 
water, hundreds of times." 

"What," interrupted Kalpt, "do you mean thoso 
things in raia-water liogsheadiS, that the boys call wig- 
gktaiJs !" 

" Yes," said his aunt, " I presume your ' wiggletaila,' 
or wri^letaiJa, as I should call them, are the larva of 
fte musquito. Some people call them jerkers. They 
wriggle about in a very lively way ; and sometimes you 
will fiad them resting at the surface, witli head down 
and tail up." 

" Oh, yea," add Ralph, " I Ve noticed that, myself; 
what do they do so for ?" 

" That is the way they breathe," replied his aunt. 
" Their respiratory organ is near the tail. After a, few 
days, they change their form, and pass into what is call- 
ed the pupa or chrysalis state — the state the caterpillar 
assumes just hefor& it becomes a buttei-fly. It soou ex- 
periences its kst transformation ; and using its cast-off 
«kiii as a raft, it floats upon thf water until its wings ara 
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rea^y for use, and then flies away, a fall-blown musqni- 
to. All these clianges are accomplished in about four 
weeks, and several broods are raised in the course of 
one season." 

" I suppose they all die, when cold weather comes," 
said Ella. 

" Not al! of them," replied her aunt. " Some are for- 
tunate enough to hide themselves away in warm cel- 
lars, or comfortable crannies, where they stay ail winter ; 
and early in the spring thej come forth, veiy thin, but 
with excellent appetites, and as lively as ever. And 
that reminds me that the musquilo is a very swift 
traveler. It has been estimated that wheu flying, its 
wings vibrate three thousand times in a minute. Just 
thmk of that — fifty times a second I Why, we can 
hardly conceive of it. It is believed that they some- 
times follow and keep up with the railroad ears, when 
traveling at a rapid rate." 

" I did n't know that there were so many curioua 
tilings about niusqnitoes," said Ella; "but after all, 
they're r«al tonnents, and I don't spe what they were 
madi- for. Do JOU suppose they do any good, Auul 
Fanny !" 
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" I believe Goil made uotliiag ia vain," replied Iter 
aunt. "lasecfs confer many benefits ujion us, wliidi 
are seldom thought of. They are acaveiagers, and are 
contiBually carrying off corrupt acimal and vegetable 
matter, that would poison the air, if suffered o remain. 
Then they themselves afford food for birds and other 
animals, and thos benefit us in another way. When 
wfi denounce tlic whole musquifo tribe, for their blood- 
thiz-stiness, we ai'e rather too sweeping in our complaints. 
It is supposed that not one musqiiito in a million ever 
tastes a particle of blood. The great mass of them 
live in forests and marshes, away from the habitations 
of man, and their food is water, and vegetable juices. 
It is p; obable that tliey help to keep the atmosphere 
pure and healthy, by carrying off large quantities of 
decomposing vegetable matter. So, as you see, the 
musquito is after all a much-abused animal." 

" Well," said Ella, " if they would only take what 
))lood they want, in a decent way, and not sting so, I 
would n't SJiy a word. I don't see why they need 
poison us, after they have tiied to eat us up alive." 

" That is a disagreeable haLit," added iier aunt, " but 
they have a tolerably good excuse for it. Their poison 
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product's iminediate irritatioii, and causes tie blood to 
flow to the spot, and so they get a quick supply of food. 
The musquito inows elie must u't stop long, and slia 
hurries up her business, as fast as possible. Can yon 
blame her for that !" 

"Why, aunt, I really believe that you will coniince 
us that the musquito is a very amiable little fellow," 
said Ella, laughing. 

" There is anotlier curious thing in re^rd to them," 
continued Aunt Fanny. " The females do all the sting- 
ing and hlood-suuHng, The males have no trunk or 
8ting,'and could not bite you, if they tried." 

" There, El, that backs up what I said yesterday," 
exclaimed Ealph, with an air of satisfaction, "She is 
all the time saying that boys are a great deal more 
troublesome than giils, and I contend they are not," he 
continued, addressing hia aunt. " I say children are 
something hte musquitoes — it's tlie females that do tha 



" Why, Ealph Preston ! you talk liie a simpleton," 
excldmed Ella, evidently excited. " You may compare 
yourself with a musquito, if you choose, but you 
need n't think I 'm one." 
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Ralph waa aensible that be had made a fcoVish speech, 
tl.e instant it was uttered. He had put his sentiment 
into a much stronger form than he mtended, but it waa 
too kte to recall it His aunt thought that such a 
e^veeping libel against her sex ouglit not to pass un 
noticed. 

" I do not see what this fact about musquJtoes has to 
do with your dispute," she said; "and if there were 
any paraUel between you and Ihem, Ella might argue 
that the male muaquito would be very glad to suet our 
blood, if he could. There is no virtue in his absfiaenc*. 
I hold that neither boys nor girls need be very troubie- 
Bome, if they try to behave well ; and as to their sting- 
ing, why, I think one can wound as deep as the other. 
I am sorry Ralph has such a poor opinion of the fe- 
male sex— I am aftajd te forgot that his mother is a 
woman, and was once a little girl, like Ella." 

"I did n't mean it," Ralph stammered, blushing to 
Li; temples. 

"I supposed you did not," continued his aunt; "but 
if I were you, I would not allow myself to get in the 
hdbit of speaking in that way. It does not sound well. 
When you hear a man or boy running down thi* sex to 
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which liis motlier and sisters belong, you may feel prettj 
Bure that there is something wrong about him. 1 
l)ope George will remember that, too." 

" George is asleep," said Eila. 

" Then don't disturb him," replied her aunt ; " he haa 
layed very hard, this afternoon, and needs rest, 1 
thought he was listening very intently to our talk 
about miisquitoes, but I am afraid ho has not deri\red 
much benefit from iL" 

" I '11 tell him all about it, to-morrow," said Ealpb ; 
" but there is one thing more I want to ask — do birds 
eat miisquitoes ?" 

" I think it very probable that some species of birds 
do, although perhaps they do not make these insects 
their principal article of food. But the dragon-fly, or 
devil's darning-needle, as the hoys call it, destroys great 
multitudes of musquitoes. During the hot days of 
Bummer, this elegant insect may be seen darting about 
in every direction, with astonishing swiftness, in the 
neighborhood of stagnant waters, where musquitoes are 
plenty. The dragon-fly is a terrible scourge to the in- 
sects. It is on the wing nearly the whole day, and its 
appetite knows no bounds. A gentleman once caugl.. 
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one, and while holding it by the wings, he presented te 
it thirty-seven lafge flies and four iong-legged spiders, 
ii: rapid succeaaion, and the little glutton ate them all. 
It would piohahly have eaten as many more, had not 
its captor become tired of catching insects for it." 

" I think it would he a good plan to tame one ot 
two dragon-ffien, and keep them about the house, to till 
musquitoes and flies," suggested Ralph. 

• O, horrors I" otolaimed Bla, " I should rather ha., 
afty mnsquitois than one of those big, ugly things fly- 
ing about the house." 

"I see you haven't conqitered all your prejudices 
against insects, yet," said her aunt, smiling; "but 
never rnind-I do not think Ralph's pkn would work 
very well. The dragon-flies probably would not f.n,.y 
your society, any more than yon would their's. I do 
not see but that we shafl have to be patient, and bear 
the assaults of the musquitoes with as goSd grace a. 
we can. Ralph, you had better wake your brother up, 
now, and gel ready to go to bed-H is nearly b.lf.pa.t 

The mnsquito discussion was laid on the taolo, and 
the cMldveu soon after ailjournod to tbeir sleepii.g-rooms. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



XT w 13 Saturday. A severe rain-atorm had set in 
early in the morning, and continued w thout cessa- 
tion through the day. The children caiae home from 
BchooJ at nofin, in no vsry pleasant humor with the 
weather; for sundry little plans of theirs, for the after- 
noon, had been unci'remoniouBly demolishL'd by the 



"Oh dear! I wish it would stop raining," exclaimed 
Ella, looking at the clouds for the tenth time, to see i" 
there were'any iudications of a clearing up. 

" I should much prefer to have it rain," said her 
aunt ; "for wo need it very iQUch. The milkman told 
ne yesterday that one good rainy day would be worth 
millions of dollars to the fennel's ; and now we 've got 
\t, without paying a cent for it I think you children 
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can afford to give up your sports and stay ia the 
house one afternoon, for the sake of such a hlessitg 
as this rmn. I will try to amuse, you, a part of 
the time. I've got BOmething that I wish to read to 
you." 

" But it 's going to clear off, auEt — don't you see tha 
light spot in the sky, over there ?" said George, point- 
ing to the west. 

"Pooh, that's nothing — it's looked just so all day," 
said EaJph ; "you wont see any fair weather before 
night, I can promise you that," 

" I should think Ralph had seen the clerk of the 
weather — he appears to know all about it," dryly re- 
marked Ella. 

" That is an expression," said her aunt, " that I do 
not exactly like — ' the clerk of the weatier,' I must 
enter my protest against it." 

" Why, aunt, what harm is there in it !" inquired 
Ella. 

"I have two objections to it," replied Miss Lee. "lu 
the fiiBt place, it is hackneyed ; that is, old, and worn- 
out If there ever was any wit in it, it vanished long 
ago. But the otliei- objection is much more serious. 
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I tliink the espresaion savors of irreviireiic*. God con- 
trols the weatlier without assistance ; aad to spealc of 
' Uie clerk of the weathei',' aeems very much like ap- 
plying a jocose name to Ilim." 

Mr. Pi'eston soon caioe homo to dinner. He waa 
wet and chilly, and went down to the ki;(jhen to dry 
himself. The children and their aunt were in this 
room, and the conversation related above had just taken 

" Well," said Mr. Preston, taking a hnndle of letters 
and papers from his pocket, " who do you suppose I've 
got a letter from to-day, Ella S" 

" From mother !" ciied Ella, reaching out her hand 
to receive it; "let me read it first, won't you, father 3 
I can read it quickest." 

" You will have to guess sgain," replied her father. 

"It's fiom Oscar, tiieii, isn't it? 0, how glad I 
sludl be to hear from him ! Haven't I guessed right 
his time, father f said Ella. 

Mr. Preston handed the letter to Ella, and the super- 
BCiiption and postmark soon settled her doubts. It was 
fiom Oscar, who was now an inmate of the Reform 
School It was addressed to his mother, for he did not 
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Bnow that she was absent from home The following 
is a cop3- of tie letter ; 

" Ebforii 'School, "Westl ro ru]v21, 185-. 

"DE>a Mother, — I receivel ^our kind letter, two 
or three weeks after I arrived here m 1 w la very giad 
foliearfrom you. It is a gn^t satisfaction to know 
that I am not forgotten at Ldne I ni'sh I was more 
(Reserving of your lo*e and kinlness Whpn I think 
how much trouble I have cpienyou anl la flier, and 
the children, I feel as it I wanl^ to hi )e my face in 
shame. Perhaps you wili be suipnsed at my writing 
in this way, but I think yoii will find that I am another 
hoff, when you see me again. I like here better than I 
expected. I have found good friends, and they have 
given me good advice, and I mean to follow it if I can. 
Dear mother, you must not give me up yet. I have 
been a wild boy, but now I am determined to 'be 
somebody.' 

" We are treated well, here, and enjoy ourselves. We 
celebrated the Fourth of July in grand style. We at- 
tend school about four hours a day, and work six hours, 
nnd have some tJme for play, at morning, noon and 
night. I am studying geography, arithmetic, grammar, 
reading, spelling, history, astronomy and writing. I 
work in t je shoe department, and have learned to close 
shoes very well. We have a large play-gi'ound, and 1 
wish you could look in upon tis, some time, when we 
are ut our sports. The boys that behave firet-rate, are 
10 
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rewarded by extra privileges. I intend fo coitio in for 
a share of tbem, when I Lave been here long enough to 
earn a good character. If I behave weJI, I suppose father 
could get the Tmstees to discharge me, in the course of 
a year. I think I had better not go to Boston to live 
at present ; I have too many bad acquaintances tJiere 
1 sliould not like to go to Brootdale, either ; but if 
oould get a good home on a farm, where I could go to 
school in winter, I should be very glad. 

"Deal- mother, I want you and father to write to me, 
often. And why can't you como and see me, too? I 
wish you would. Give my love to my brother! and sis- 
ters. I am much obliged to Ella for the piece of poetry 
she sent me. I learned it by heart, and often repeat it 
to mj-self, when I am thinking of home. Have Alfred 
Walton's folks ever heard of him, since he ran away i 
I wish he had been sent here— it would have been bet- 
to for him. Have you heard any thing frbm cousin 
Jerry, since I left home ? Do wiite soon, and tell me 
all the news. Good-by, all. 

" Your affectionate son, Oscah." 



This letter was read, and re-read, with much interest 
and satisfaction, by all the children, and by their aunt; 
It was the first letter they had received from Oscar, 
since he lefi home, neai'Iy two months previously. Ita 
tarn was certainly highly eneouragbg, md it efieotual- 
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.y ttispelled the slight gloom whicu reigiied within- 
doors iu consequence of the storm. Mr. Preston seem- 
ed 'n uncommonly good spirita, and apote quite tope- 
fully of Oscar. Aunt Fanny and the children could talk 
of nofhicg elae, and even Mary, the domestic, insiafed 
m having the letter read in her hearing. la the after- 
noon, it was mailed to Mi's. Preston ; but hefo]* it 
was sent off, Ella toot a copy of it, for the use of the 
fiimily. 

George's fair-weather signs proved to be false. Pat — 
pat — ^pat^ fell the rain-drops upoo the hndk pavement, 
all the afternoon ; and drip — drip — drip, came the 
water from the eavea, without a moment's eeaaation. 
All idea of out-door excursions was ahacdoaed, aiid 
Aunt Fanny's promise was recalled. In the course of 
the afternoon, it was redeemed ; and the result was a 
fairy *a!ory, illustrated with drawings, which Miss Lee 
had foi some time been prepiiing, expr^sly for the en- 
terfainment of the children She leid tlie story aloud 
and handed around the illustrabon'!, is &st as she camo 
to them. Both the jucfnres and the story are here 
printed. They are as follows : 
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THE HAUNTEP OASTIB. 
On e u|<.n a tJint Tih™ faines, and elfe, and such 
folk were mo e Mineicus in tlie Emerald Isle "than 
tliey are n w tlieie 1 ycd in the little hamlr t of Eillrany 
ai oli nun wtc went by tlie namp of Forney Pinch' 
penny Every body in Killrinj knew him, and everj 
ll)ody pretended to know something about the wonderfU, 
iroount o( moiey he had laid up through a long 
rad mdustnoua lite hut wise a-j they all were, none 
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I, I them could tell where !iis hoanJed tieasiiros were 
deposited, and none of them had ever seen the heautirtil 
yellow guineas in which all belieyed with a perfect faith, 
Barney was a sly dog, and knew how to kfiep his husinesa 
to himself, in spite of all the prying gossips of Kiilrany. 
For five and twenty yeai's he was head-gardener to the 
old Squire Topcrnst, whose family constituted the sole 
gentry of Kiilrany; and Mistress Pickupthiugs had ma- 
liciously insinuated that he had managed to feather his 
own nest most comfortably, during this long period of 
service. But what did she Icnow about it ? Nothing 
at all. Besides, why should not an honest bird feather 
hia own nest, if he has a chance ! 

But at length the old squire died, and his head was 
laid as low in the earth as that of the humblest of his 
peasantry. His family removed from Kiilrany, the big 
houso was shut up, the fine garden was suffered to ehote 
itself to death with weeds and brambles, and the fruitful 
acres were !et out to whoever would cultivate them 
Barney Pinchpenny's occupation was gone, and a saij 
loss it*vas to him, too. He sat down in the aolitai7 lit- 
tle c-attage whicJi he occupied, — for wife, children or 
kindred Barney could not claim, — and began to mope 
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over tlie misfortune that liad overtaken Lim, No kind 
fiiend looked in, to elieer up tie sad spiiits ; but as he 
brooded over his troubles, a grim spectei' thrust its wan 
aud pinched-up face through his ouly window, saying, 
" My name is Poverty — I will have you, now, you 
old, worn-out vicfim of fflil !" 

Presently, another specter, more gaunt and terrible 
than the other, appeared at the window, and said, with 
a ghastly amile, 

"I am Starvatioh. Barney, we will soon shake 
hands '." 

Soon there silently came another specter, more sol- 
emn and dreadful than either of the others, since it was 
but a skeleton, undisguised even by the thin vail of 
akin, which partially softened the ferrors of the last It 
spoke cot, Wt Barney knew its name and its business 
hut tflo well. It was Death. 

Poor Barney trembled and groaned. The bitterness 
of poverty, starvation and death seemed already to have 
seized upon him. And yet, under the great hearth 
stone there was a secret trap-door; and undec that 
door, there was a small cellar, which no human being 
but Bamev had ever entered ; and in that celkr, into 
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which the light of the sun had neper shone, there was 
a secret hole iu the wall ; and in this little opening, 
there was a strong box ; and in that box, there were a 
thousand golden guineas, each one of which was suf- 
ficient to keep off the grim specters of Poverty, Stai'va- 
fion and (perhaps) Death, for a month ! But Bnrr.ej 
profited not by his thousand yellow bullets. Again 
and again came his ugly visitors, and hai'der and harder 
did they stare at him, but he did not tiy to drive tliem 
off; and eyery day, as tiey returned, they saw by bis 
haggard looks that their victmi was gradually yielding 
to their spell. 

But if Bamey neglected to avail himself of his golden 
ammunition, against these grim enemies, he did not for 
a moment oease to think of it. His guineas were in 
hia thoughts by day and by night. He was toi-mented 
by the idea that he was about to he robbed of them. 
Every body seemed to he thinking about his ti'easures. 
gome joked him ; some pumped him ; some eongrsilu- 
lated him; some repixjved his penuriousness ; soma 
pleadwi for charity ; and even the children called liim 
" old miser Pinehpenny." He could not stand it. One 
moToing, before he break of day, he set off for the 
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groat city, on foot, taking Lis tbosand gi laeas with 
him. The object of his journey, was o f jd a cele- 
brated banter, of whom he had ofteu heffiii Squire 
TopcTust speak, and ta deposit his precious gi it in hi 
great thief-proof vaults. Jlanyatimeliadthe I'quiie ad- 
vised him to do this, hut Barney never could fee \r to pan 
with his money. Now, however, tliefear of his neighbota 
prevailed, and urged him forward to the hankei's. 

Slowly and weaiily did Barney trudge along the road, 
all d;iy. With his coarse, old clothes, his little bundle 
tied up in a faded handkerchief, and his rough walking- 
stick, he looked lite a poor Tagabond or beggar, and 
nobody molested him, or even noticed him. Toward 
evening, when he bsgan to ask himself where he should 
spend the night, he discovered the ruins of an ancient 
stone castle, on a distant hill, He turned his steps thith- 
er, and found that it would afford him very comfoitable 
quarters for the night, although it was roofless, and its 
stately halls had not been tenanted for centuries, save 
by bafs and jackdaws. After exploring its multitude 
of rooms and passage-ways, to satisfy himself that he 
was to bo '.ts sole human occupant, he drew up to a 
small window, and leaniug upon the broad stone sill, 
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began to e^am1ne the beautiful scene ftat was spread 
ai'ound him. (See eugt-aving at the heac! of this story.) 
The sun had set, leaving a blight train of elouds be- 
hiad him; and sof}, mellow lights and shadows fell 
upott the hiUa, or lay across the vaUeys. The air wa 
vocal with Ite lively chirp of summer birds aad insects, 
interrupted by the lowing of a herd of cattle in a re- 
mote field, aud the faiut peafe of f],e fai-o!f and unseen 
village bells. 



The I 



'I evening were falliug fiist, and the 



mists from the river began to obscure the distant bilk 
Barney yet leaned upon the window-sill, thinking, not 
of the lovely scene before Mm, but of his emmd to tl,e 
city, and of the thousand guineas that weighed so 
heavily on his miad, and of the gnm speetere that had 
haunted him so cruelly, since Squire Toperust's death. 
But suddenly a strange movement in the grass beneath 
the window attracted his notice. It appeared to be 
full of little faiiies, who were engaged in a variety of 
most diverting sports. Some dropped themselves into 
(he cup of a flower, and were concealed from their fel- 
lows in their tiny lii ding-place. Othei^s hid among the 
tangled grass, or dodged beWnd the bushes. Others 
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sLill wore tugging away at ripe ftuifs they had found in 
tlie field. Three could hardly manage an apple, and 
two could but move a strawberry. Others, older and 




more sedate were calmly floatmg through the air 
wat^'hn^, the mo*erai,nta of the little spites and en 
LO iciint, then laux^nt gambols 

After awhile a httle band ot the laii es gathensl 
aioun 1 some f mit that they had collected to^ethei and 
bi ko rth ito A na th'it sc inled eiy mm,h 1 ka 
thi« 



, tip 



.^]e 



Come, taatc the upple 
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Sweet ana fair, 

Ripe and rare, 
Coiae, feast to your hoarfg content^ 
On the bountias Love liath sent — 

Thanks for the strawbarry sweat, 

Thanks! 
Thanks for good things to eat, 
Thanks I 
Jaioy ftQd fair, 
LnscioOe and rare, 
Thanks for the apple and strawberry too, 
Thanks from me, and thanks from you, 
Thauisl 

By-md-hy the ulj min became fjred of watching 
(lie fairies, and attPi pait.ifeing of his bread and cheese, 
he made hia bed upon the dusty floor, and com- 
posed himself to !,]eep But the little elfs did not for- 
sake him, througi the long night. They hung around 
his head, iannmg it with dewy and fragrant leaves, as 
he slept, and guarding Hm from the insect tribes whose 
favorite retreat he had invaded. A squad of fairioa 
kept guard around hia bundle, and sentinels were even 
posted over the old shoes and hat he had laid aside for 
th? night. 

When Barney awoke in the morning he felt greatly 
refreshed, and proceeded to make a most extravagant 
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acknowlodgment of his icdebtedneES to hia tiny friends ; 
but the sound of hia voice was the signal for their 
flight, and in an instant the room that had been peo- 
pled all night with a thousand spn'ghtly beings, waft 
Vft with only its solitary occupant 

Having again paitaken spaiiiig-ly of his bread and 
cheese, Barney resumed his journey. Hour after lioui 
did he toil along the dusty road, with his bundle in one 
hand, and hia stick in the other. Few were the people 
he met, and fewer still the kind looks that greeted him. 
All passed on their way, and left the old man to him- 
self. At length, the hot noon hours drew near, and he 
looked around for a place where he might turn in and 
rest. He soon found a cool and shady thicket, in a 
wild ravine, away from the highway. It was beneath 
the brow of a steep and rocky hill. With difficulty he 
penetrated the dense and tangled mass of shrubbery 
and half.grown trees, in search of a spot where he 
might lie down and sleep, without exposing himself b 
the risk of being robbed. Such a spot he discovered, 
in the lonely recesses of the thicket. There were a 
plenty of leaves, too, to make a bed of, and he began 
torake them together with his stick. In one place, 
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agjiJQst a rock, they had aueumulated to a great depth. 
Barney thought it a little singular that they ahoulil 
have blown together in such quiiniities in that pai'licu- 
lar spot It almost looked as tkough nature had pre- 
pared a bedroom on purpose for him. Pretty soon, 
however, as he was pokiug over the leaves, he noticed 
a small hole, leading under the rock. He removed 
more of the leaves, and the hole enlarged. He thought 
some animal had burrowed there,,and he run his stick 
in, to frighten it out. Nothing came forth, but the 
stick caught in something that excited his curiosity, 
and with a little pains he succeeded in drawing out a 
stout canvas bag. He opened it, and behold, it was 
filled with gold. 

Here was 3 mystery indeed, and Barney was quite 
Btupifled with astonishment, for a few momenta. When 
he came to h"s senses, ho wns at a loss to decide wheth- 
er he had stumbled upon a robber's plunder, or a 
miser's hoard. And then, what was to be done with 
the treasure ? Ah, that was the most important point 
m his tninJ, after all. Perhaps he h;u.l better hasten 
with it to the neighboring village, and notify the 
public authorities of his adventure, that they might 
20 
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taie steps to solve the injsteij. Or perliaps it would 
be wiser to pr.t the money bjict m tie hole, and say 
nothing about it Neither of these plans exactly suited 
him, and so at length he concluded to make a sort of 
compromise between them, and to adopt one half of 
each ; that is, to hasten off with the money, and to say 
notMRff about it. 

" I was a fool," he said to himself, " to thint of ti-usl> 
]ug my gTiineaa with the banker. As like as not, I 
should never see them ag'ain. I will hurry back with 
tiiom as fast as possible ; and I will take this bag of 
money with me, Iw, for no doubt it belongs to some 
rich old miser, or some bloody thief, who deserves to 
lose it. Providence provides for the poor, and it is very 
plain that this hidden gold was not revealed to me for 
nothing. It will save a poor old man from starvation." 
So saying, Barney Pinchpenny gathered «p his staff 
and his bundle (the latter now including the new-found 
money), and, forgetting id about his nap, his bread and 
cheese, and his weary legs, he left the secluded aiieke„ 
much quieter than he entered it. On he ti-udged with 
rapid steps, retracing the ground- he had gone over in 
the forenoon ; and just as the sun had descended be- 
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hind tLediiit hills, he found h^iii'ylf eg.iin iti tlic old 
castle which hnd slieltui'ed his hc;id tha night Ik-Bhc. 
"Weary and faint, he threw himself upon the Hour, Iml 
was too acre and tired to rest. He aiose, aad loaned 
igdn upon the wiuflow-sill. No fuiiiM were visihlo iu 
the graas ; the chirp of bird and insect was hushed ; 
the village bells sounded sadty upon tne air ; and the 
clouds weie daik and tbreatening. Then he returned 
to liis hard bed, and again sought repose. At length 
he fell into a troubled sleep. Terrible dreams haunted 
him, and irightful specters stalked into his prespane. A 
stalwart figure glided noiselessly into his room, plunged 
a dagger in his hi'art, seized the bag of treasure, and 
his own guineas that he had concealed about Ms per- 
son, and disappeared. Tbe agony awoke him, and be- 
hold it was only a vision. 

Again he slept. A poor old man drew near, with 
tottering steps. Raising his shriveled arm, and shak- 
ing his thin, white locks, he solemnly called down the 
most terrible eui'ses upon tlie sleeper, as the lobber of 
tbe savings of a long life-time of bard toil and self-dc- 
uia'. He awoke, and this, too, was only a dream. 

Again he fell iisleep ; but soon a furious din outside 
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the eastle awoke him from Ms slnmher. Rashiag to a 
rine-embowered v.-mdow, he looked out, and what a 
sight did tho clear moonlight reveal! A countlt^ 
iinaj of fiiiries— or rather hobgoblins, for rage had 
ti'ansformed them into little demons— was approaching 
the castle, ana- 
ed to the teeth, 
sad breath iT3g 
\ dreadftil threat- 
J enings againsf 

were in pursuil 
of. Tho old 
man gazed at 
them but a mo- 
ment, and then 
hobbling off to 
I most obscure room he could 
. fiud, he lay down in its dai'kest 
comer, and covered his face with hia 
i patter of fairy 
. and the clashing of fairy anna began to echo 
tJirough ^e great halls of the casUe. Nearer and 
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nearer the Round approached, hut the old man only 
closed his ejes tighter, and broatied more softly. 
Shorlly.^however, the ei.raged army began to pour by 
legions into (he room to ivhii^h Jie had fled. 

"Here he is!" ihey exclaimed; "the hoary repro- 
hate I the heartless thief I What ehaU be done to the 
miserable man who robbed the Fairy Treasuiy of every 
penny it contained ? How shall we reward the wref«h 
who stole the charity fund from whieh the fairy folk 
dispense mysterious bounties to the poor and the unfor- 
tunate V 

Then tlie whole throng burst forth into a chorus, of 
which this is the substance : 

Pill! ills hair ! 
Tweai hia noae I 
Hit him sqiuire, 
Toil tiioTs where, — 
Where the Spihter plnnts hia Wows I 
Cuff his earn I 

Rap hia kniieilea till they aehe I 

Wake his fears. 

Stai't hia tern's, 
And witli terioi' uinke him quake 1 

Puiieh his eyea 

Till he eriea 
Like a victim of despair, 
" It ia mora tlian I oau bear I" 
20» 
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Plui^k liis heard 

nair by hair 1 
Pinch Ilia body liere and there 1 
Ope liis veins with Idiieet weird 

Plunge it in 

'Neath tlie sliin, 

Till lie groans, 
And bemoans 
That from yirtuo's couraa he veered 

Craek his bones I 

Twitch his joints I 
Fill his mouth with gravel-atoneB, 
And his flesh with needles' poiofal 
Stretch hia fingera wide apart I 
Tie bia handa with elfiah (tHI 

Roll him o'er 

The hard floor I 
Pity not hie age or grief! 
Grant no favor or relief 
As ho wanders through the land; 
But upon him roat e, curse, 
Changeless as a dreadful vow I 

On his hand. 

On his brow,' 

Stamp this brand : 

"Thief J thief 1 thief! 
Robber of the fairy band ! 
Spoiler of the needy's puree I 
Prince of i-oguea, of knavea the chief! 

Tiiiafl thief! thiofl" 



All tliis P'liile, tlie old man was feigning sleep, tliougti 
jerrifliMl almost to death. At length, however, the as 
Baulta rfthe hobgoblins became so bold and annoying 
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that he coalJ endure them no longer. He aroused hJm- 
ael^ but to his terror lie found that he was homid hand 
and foot, by silken ropes, made of the tough fibers of 
certain plants. In vain he tried to breat away fi'om 
them. His tormentors only mo.cied at his straggles 
nnd plied their miachievoiis arts more diligently. When 
after many pfForts, his feeble limbs burat their fetfere, he 
discovered that his bundle had been rifled, and that he 
had lost every thing of value, save a score of guineas 




that he had sewed into bis clothing. Oa looting from the 
wiadow, he saw the purse upon thegrowud, and th*tairies 
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engaged ia carrying off tte toins, one by one. The 
guilty man did not dai-e to interfere with their operations, 
and. in a short time, the last piece of money disappeared, 
and suddenly tlie fairies vanished from his presence. 

When the flrat streaks of light appeared ia the east, 
Bamey noiselessly stole away from the old haunted 
castle, and set his face toward his home. The gosaps 
of Kiilrany were more busy than ever, when the old tnp.n 
suddenly reappeared, after his mysteiious and much 
talked of absence ; but nobody ever ascertained the ob- 
ject of his journey, or lie^'d of the disasters that befell 
him on the way. 

So ends the story of the haunted castle, and this is the 
lesson whieh it teaches : — Our peace and happiness de- 
pend upon ourselves more than upon others. The same 
air around us that is peopled with joyous and sportive 
ci'eatures, who administer to our happiness, when we are 
ianocent, is full of angry and accusing spirits, when we 
do wrong. The fairy-folk of real life, are those bright 
and joyous thoughts and feelings that spiing from a 
peaceful conscience and a pui-e heart ; hut guilt ever 
brings with it a tfaiu of hobgoblins, that prey jpon the 
mind, afid rob it of its dearest treasures. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



mHE rainy day spoken of in the preceding ebapter, 
was followed by a clear, bright erening. Just as 
the twilight was fading away ia the west, a coach drove 
up to Mr. Fi'eston's hoiiae, 

"I wonder who has ooine, now," said Aunt Fanny, aa 
the driver descended ftom his seat. 

"0, it 'smother, I hope r esclaimed Ella, her eyca 
sparkling with anticipation. 

By this time, the coach-door was opened, and a gen- 
tleman and a giri of ahout Ella's size alighted, and raog 
the door-bell. They were speedily admitted, and prov- 
ed to be Mr. John Preston, of Brookdale, and faia oldes 
daughter Emily— the uncle and cousin of Ella. They 
had been trayeling ever since dayhght, and were weary 
flni hungry. They started with fair weather, and Mr 
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Preston said he had often noticed that north-east storms 
commenced in Boston several hours before they reach- 
ed BrookdaJe. But they were not much exposed to 
the rain, and the good supper provided by Mary, re- 
freshed them very much. 

Ella's uncle was in the habit of coming to Bos- 
ton two or three times a year, oa business ; but none of 
the children had ever seen Emily before, as this was her 
first visit They inew, however, that she was coming 
to see them, during the summer, and Ella, in particular, 
auticipated much pleasure from her visit, as her cousin 
was nearly of her own age. Mr. Preston had two other 
children, — Jeremiah, a boy of fourteen, and Hai-riet, 
who was about ten yeai^s old. Jeremiah, or Jerry, as he 
was always called, was at sea. He ran away from home 
the winter previous, and coming to Boston, shipped for 
a long voyage around Cape Horn to Valparaiso. His 
iather, at that time, was absent in the forests of Maine, 
where he usiially s[>ent the winters, for he was engaged 
n the log^ng business. It was a long time before the 
family could ascei-tain what had become of Jerry ; but 
at length they received a letter from him, iikforming 
them that he was on board the brig Susan, hound aa 
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aforesnid. Wr. Preston's yoiaiig^eat child, — a fine little 
girl, named Mary, — ^Iiad died since Jerry's depariui'a 
fi'om home. 

Ella's brother, Oscar, had spent several months ia 
Ikookdaie, the year before tliis, and had exerted a very 
unhappy influence upon Jerry, with whom he associated 
on the most intimate terms.* Jony's flight from homa 
was indirpctly owing to iliia had influence Oscar, it 
will be remembered, mqmrcd concerniLg his runaway 
couan, ia his recent letter fiom the Retirm School. 
The ofiildren were very glad to le^n that their uncle 
had heai'd frnm him, but i few diys beijre His vessel 
had arrived at Valparaiso, after a rough passag-e, in the 
coui-se of which they once or twice i 
shipwrect. 

"Ho did not .wiitc many particulars," 
ther ; " but he said he had wished tiniself home again, 
ever since he set foot on board the vessel." 

" When do you expect him back ?" inquired Ella. 

"I shall begin to look for him in October," replied 
Mr. Preston. 
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added his 
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"I hope lie will come anii sqa us, before ho goeshacfe 
to Brookdale," said Ella. 

" I mean to read ail the arrivals of vessels printed in 
the newspapers, after September," said Ralph; "and 
when the brig Susan gets in, I shall go down to the 
wharf and hunt up Jerry, before he leaves the vessel." 
" That will be a good way to find him," added Mr. 
Preston ; " only you must n't detain him long, for we 
want Mm to come right home, as soon as he ia dis- 
charged." 

Ella's father now ea.nio in, and warmly greeted his 
brother and his niece. While the men were talking 
over their affairs, the children tried to get on sociable 
terms with Emily, who sat demurely in one corner of the 
room, speaking only when a quesfion was put to her. 
Her bashfulness did not very readily give way before 
then' assault, and ihey found it was no easy task to di-aw 
her intfi conversation. Aunt Fanny soon proposed that 
the young foUra should retire for the night, as it was 
getting late. Her suggestion was adopted, and the 
children withdrew to their bedrooms, Emily jharing 
'he chamber with Ella. 
EmiJy's tongue was loosed a little, when she found 
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Iiisrself alone with Ella ; but she was not very falkntive, 
even now. Ella, lo tell tlie truili, Mt somewLnl di.sup- 
pointod wjth her countiy cousin. She did not look nnj 
ILiug as she supposed she did. She was very plain in 
her features, her skiD was not so fair as Ella's, and she 
was dressed without much regard to city style ; and then 
she was so shy, and so awkward in her movement?, thai 
it was evidect slie had never been iafo what genteel 
people call "good sodety." Ella noted these short- 
comings with regi'et, mingled, possibly, with the least 
bit of self-complacency at her own superiorify over her 
cousin, in manners and personal appearance. 

The next day was the Sabbath. After brealrfasf, the 
family and their visitors prepared to attend ciurch. 
Ella was more disconcei-ted than ever, when she saw 
her c6usin in full dress. I do not know enough about 
costumes to describe the articles she wore ; but if the 
reader will fake mj word for it, she was neatly though 
pldnly dressed. To the fastidious eye of EHa, however, 
strange incongruities appeared. The material of Emily's 
dress was designed for spring and fall wear, and was quite 
out of character on such a warm summer day as that. 
Besides, it looked as if it was cut for an old woman, in- 
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stead of a young girl. The twiraet, too, was of an out 
landkli style, the shoes were too tliiok, the gloves too 
large, and in fact, erery thing was wrong, according to 
Ella's notions. She really felt ashamed to be seen wait- 
ing with her cousin, in such a costume. But, to her 
credit, she quiclsly suppressed this foolish feeling; for 
she was too well in5tiuc(ed not to know that she was 
harboring vain and wicked thoughts. After a moment- 
ary struggle with conscience, she determined to think 
no more of Emily's dress, or of' the remarks it migtt 
call forth from her acquaintance. Her better nature 
conquered, and she kept her resolution, walking to and 
from clmroh with her cousin, and treating her with as 
much attention as though she were arrayed in the most 
fashionable attire. 

The next day, Ella was not a,ble to spend much time 
with her cousin, as she was bnsily engaged in preparing 
for the school exhibition that was to take place the day 
following. This was an event that happened but once 
a year, and it was quite an epoch in her life. She was 
this year to take an important part in the exercises, and 
indulged some expectations — no very sti'ong ones, >t is 
tnre— of receiving a medal. 
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Tuesday Civ.ne, and it rfas a biiglit and bciTififu! (!ay. 
Ella, chai-mingly di-eased m wWte, left for school at an 
early hour, and was followed, later m the forenoon, by 
lier aunt and cousin, who had promised to attend the 
exhibition. The various e\pr:-lsea of the schorl passi^l 
off TCi-y auccessfdlJy, and the laigj aujience -jsaemhled 
weie much gi-atified U's^ns w ic reciled, dnlogups 
and pieces spoken, songs sung, diawings, maps, anl 
specimens of writing exhibited, pioblems neie worked 
out upon the Mack-board, coinposilions were read, ad- 
dresses were made to the children, by one or two of the 
risifors, and medals and diplomas were awarded to the 
most deserving scholars. Ella acquitted heraelf with 
credit, both in the recitations, and in an amusing dia- 
logue in which she toot a leading part ; and when tbe 
prizes were distributed, her name was called out, and a 
silver medal was suspended around her neck, by one of 
the ^samining committee. It was a proud moment for 
her. Dreading disappoinlment, she had hardly allowed 
herself to think she should be so happy as to, win this 
Bovefed distinction ; and the prize was more sweet be- 
cause unejfpected. 
The vidue of Ella's medal, in money, was about two 
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dollars. On one aide it bore her name, neatly engraved, 
on a plain surface. On the opposite side, was a view of 
Boston, around which were the words, " City Medal — 
1821," the date refei-ring fo the year when these medals 
were instituted. Although the medals were not award- 
ed until exhihition day, it was determined a wesk or 
two previous who should receive them, and the names 
of the fortunate ones were engraved before the decision 
was made public. 

But the great feature of exhibition day was yet to 
come otf. This was the festival of medal scholars, held 
every year in Faneuil Hail. Eila, by virtue of her-medal, 
was one of the city's fevorite guests, and hastened to 
the venerable " cradle of liberty," at the appointed hour 
in the afternoon. She found the spacious galleries fill- 
ed with boys and girls, dressed in theii' beat attire, and 
each wearing a mpdal suspended from the neck. Tha 
floor below was occupied by the city officers, teachers, 
and invited guests; and upon a raised platform, at one 
end of the hall, were seated the Mayor and several other 
gentlemen. Long tables, decorated wiih flowers, and 
.oaded with the most tempting ailicles of food, were 
qirpad, bwth in the galleries, and upon the broad floor 
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below. The scene, as viewed fi-om tlie galleries, was 
beautiful and inspiriting in the highest degree. Thu 
decorated hall, the bright an-ay ot happy children, the 
brilliant assembly of ladies and gentlemen, and tbe ele- 
gantly arranged tables, made altogether a picture never 
to be effaced from the minds of the youth who partici- 
pated in it. 

A blessing was asted by a venerable clergyman, and 
then the feast commenced. There was a brisk attack 
upon the cakes, pies, tarts, ice-creams, strawberries, 
blanc-mange, oranges, lemonade, and other good things 
with which the tables were burdened. Colored servants 
in white jackets were flying about, replenishing the 
emptied dishes, and waiting upon the company. At 
first, thei-e was some scrambling around the tables ; but 
the order was passed along, " Help yourself, and fall 
back," and in due time all were served. 

After the collation, speeches were made by several 
gentJemen, and some fine music was performed by a 
band. The festival closed with the presentation of a 
bouquet by the Mayor to each of the medal scholars. 
The children niai-ched down from the galleries, in single 
fi'e and classed the speakers' platform ; and as they 
21* 
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passed by the Mayor, tte gift was put iato tbeir hanJs, 
with a smiie and a kind word for each, and then they 
returned to their places. 

Thua closed the public performances of the memora- 
ble exhibition day. Less exciting, but not le^ sweet 
than their afternoon festival, were the warm congratu- 
lations that awaited the happy children in their homes. 
The events of the day had given Ella an importance in 
her own eyes, altogether beyond what she had been ac- 
customed to claim for herself. She felt that she was 
the hero of the household — " the observed of all observ- 
ers." But she tried to boar her honors meekly, although, 
to tell the truth, it was no easy task to do so. There 
was but one drawback to her happiness — the recoUec- 
fion of her disappointed classmates, who had failed ia 
their competition for the medals. Some of these class- 
mates, it seemed to her, were as deserving as herself, 
and she could not fell why she was honored, and they 
rejected. But Ella had really made marked improve- 
ment, during the latter part of the term, both in her 
studies and in her conduct; and to this she owed her 
medal. 

Ajuong the first to congratulate Ella upon her good 
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fortune, after she returned from the iestival, was Whis- 
tler, who was spending the afternoon with Ralph. lie 
had some neirs to fell her, too ; he was to spend his ra- 
cation with Bis imcle in Brootdaie, and was to set out 
on his joumey in two or three days. 

"I should think you might go with Uncle John-— he 'a 
going home nest week," said Ella. 

" Is he !" inquired Whiatier ; " I should like to go 
with him — father thinks it is almost too far for me to 
travel alono. Will you ask him if I may go with him !" 

Ella assented, but her uncle was not to he found. 
Later in the afternoon, he made his appearance, and, in 
reply to EUa'a inquiries, said he should be pleased to 
have Whistler go with him. Ho soon after went down 
into tlie back-yard, where the children were collected, 
and began to talk with them, 

"Is this the boy that is going to Brootdaie?" he 
inquired, glancing at the only strange face in the group. 

"Yes, sir," replied Ralph, " this is .Willie Davenport." 

"And you are a cousin to Clinton DareBport, Ella 
tells me T continued Mr. Preston. 

" Yes, dr," replied Whistler. 

"I've known him ever since ho was a baby," added 
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Mr. Pi'eston, " and a very promising boy Le is, too — a 
very promising boy. You will endorse that, won't joii, 
Emily ?" 

" Yes, sir," she replied, somewhat timidly. 

" You may safely do so," reBumed her father ; " and 
by tlAe way, Willie, you look a little like OlintoQ — I can 
see a bit of the femily likeness in your face. I hope 
you have got something of Clinton's good traits, too — 
but I 'm a littJe suspicious of city boys," and he glanced 
roguishly at Ralph. 

" 0, uncle, you must n't think all city boys are bad," 
said Ralph, " for I know some real good ones. I don't 
believe but tha,t we 've got as good boys here as you 
have in Brookdale." 

" I suspect your good hoi's are not quite so industri- 
ous as ours are," Siud Mr. Prestoij,.,who was disposed to 
bauter the boys a little. " There 's Clinton, for instance 
— ^he is only about as large as your fiiend WiUie, and 
yet he is about equal to a hired man on his father's 
farm. What do you think of that!" 

" Wull, that 's because he lives od a farm, where 
there 's pleo'y of work that a boy can do," said Ralph ; 
" but it is n't so wiLh us — there isn't much thai we can 
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do, if we want to work. Besides, if your b^ja wort 
harder tliaa we do, I don't believe they study bo h ard,— 
so we are even witli jou." 

" I don't know about thai," replied hia undo. " Coun- 
try boys may not have the benefit of such good schools 
as you do, but they may learn as last, for all fiat. 
There 's Clinton, that I whs speaking of— for all he does 
so much work, I don't believe there are many boys of 
his age in Boston who know more than he does. He 
aever had much sohooling, but he studies at home, and 
recites to his mother. I wonder how much your city 
boys would leam, if they did n't go to school !" 

Kalph saw that he was not making much headway 
against his uncle's bantering, and so he backed out of 
the contest. Mr, Pi'eston, however, renewed his invita- 
tion to Whistler to accompany him to Brookdale, and 
promised to see that he reached his journey's end in 
safety 
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CIIAPTER XVia 



rpIIE long Slimmer vacation had now commenced. Of 
EUa'a associates, there were few wlio were not going 
out of tf)wn, to spend at least a portion of their holidap 
in the woods and the fields. But no such prospect 
opened before Ella. Her mother and sister had not re- 
turned from Highhurg, and it waa uncertain when they 
would arrire. She was more disappointed than she waa 
willingto allow, for she knew it waa useless to repine, 
Ealph and Gecffge also shared in her disappointment, 
for thpy had both counted upon a trip tu the country, 
during the vacation, although their parents had been 
careful not to actually promise them such a gratifica- 

As Emily was to remain in 3oston but a few days, 
Sla concluded tij devote most of her time to her, during 
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her stay. Accordingly, she made it Jier business to sliow 
her eouaiii about the city, conducting her to the princi- 
pal streets, the most attrnclive shops, and fie moat 
prominent pubhc buildings. Emily's shyness had worn 
off; but not so her greenne^, as Ella culled it. At al- 
most every step, she discovered something strange and 
wonderful ; and as she had come to Boston expressly to 
" see the sights," no wonder that she indulged her eyes 
pretty freely. Ella, who had reconciled herself to her 
oonsiu's plain and freckled face,- and even to her un- 
fashionable style of dress, found her good-natui'e and 
courtesy severely tested, by this habit of afaring. At 
length she ventured to hint to Emily the impropriety 
of looking so hard at eveiy tiling and every body. This 
she did as gently as possible, and her cousin did not 
take offense at the rebuke — nor pay much regard to it, 
either. 

Ells thus devoted sevei-al days 1o the task of showing 
to her cousin the principal objecte of interest in the city 
This required some self-denial, and once' or twice sh 
was obliged to decline engagements that would have af- 
ftrded her much pleasure, rather than leave Emily alone. 
She found her reward, however, in the enjoyment her at- 
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8 afforded to her eouain, and id tho approving 
voice of her own conscience. 

During the middle of the day, when it was too warm 
to walk about the streets, the girls' favorite resort was 
Aunt Fanny's chamber, which was a cool and pleasant 
aparlment. Here they frequently sat hour after hour, 
engaged in conversation, and leisurely plying the needle. 
Ella had of late taken quite a fancy for plain sewing. 
Formerly, her needle was confined almost entirely to 
fancy work; but since she had tried to follow her aunt's 
rules for making herself useful, a marked improvement 
had been manifest, in this respect. The ever-accumu- 
lating pile of " mending " was frequently lightened by 
her services, and if there was a handkerchief to be hem- 
med, or a seam to be stitched, she was pretty sure to 
find it out, and to ofl'er her services. Emily followed 
her example, during these mid-day visits to Miss Lee's 
chamber, and proved herself to be both industrious, and 
expert with the needle. 

One afternoon, as the girls were in Miss Lee's room, 
they heard the voices of several boys, who were on the 
sidewalk below, Emily, on looking ouf^ saw that Kalph 
aad George w:ere among them ; and taking a horn but- 
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ton from the work-tsble, ahe tlirew it at one of them, tc 
attract his afctentioii, und then quickly drew her head 
within the window. 

" What was tliiit, Eiuily, that yon llircw away V ia- 
quired Miaa Lee. 

"It was nothing but a button," replied Emily. 

" Nothing' hut a hutton," repeated Miss Lee ; " and 
BO you thinli buttons are of no value !" 

"Why, an old, hone hutton, like that, isn't worth 
much, is it ?" inquired Emily. 

" M^ot Jiuch, but still it is worth sooiething-," replied 
Aunt Fanny. "It takes labor and machinery to make 
buttons, and money to buy them, and I think that is 
reason enough why we should not throw them away. 
Did you ever go into a button manufactory V 

" No, I never did," replied Emily. 

" If you could see how much ingenuity and labor it 
tates to make a button," continued Aunt Fanny, " you 
would not he likely tc throw away even an old one, so 
long as it was capable of doing service. There is a hut- 
ton fiictory near where I Hve, and it is really curious to 
see how the work is done. They make about two busli- 
ela of buttons a day, of the kind used for pantaloons. 
22 
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The materia! they use, are the refuse scraps of horn and 
hone that oome from the comh-makers. Sometimes, 
when the;F -an not ohtain these, they use the rough horn, 
which ie nut so good, as it requires some lahor to get it 
info a fit state to manufacture buttons. After the work- 
man has selected his pieces, he puis them into a large 
vat, and steams them, until they are very much soften- 
ed. Tlien they are taken to a hithe, and turned unti] 
they are round and smooth. This is done either by 
women or by boys, for it is easy work. The lathes go 
by watei'-powpr, and the buttons are turned out v^iy 
fast. The nest thing is to drill the eyes. This is done 
veiy rapidly by a curious machine. The four holes in 
each button are all made at the same time. The but- 
tons are then put into alarge wooden box, to be polish- 
ed. This box is made to revolve by machinery, ana 
about six pecks of buttons are put into it at ouce, and a 
little oil mixed ivith them. After revolving about six 
hours, they become nicely polished, by rubbing togeth 
er. They are then dyed in a preparation of logwood, 
and assorted, the imperfect ones being picked out, and 
classed as second quality. The most common horn but- 
ton has to go through all these processes, before it is fit 
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bo use. Do you not tbink it deserves bcttei treatmenl 
than to be thrown out of the window, 1>e(;auise it ia 'only 
a button'?" 

" I never knew how buttons were made," said Emily 
" but they don't cost much, do tbey 1 That is what I 
was thinking of." 

" No, they do not coat mueli," added Misa Lee, " hu. 
it is a mystery to me how they can be afforded so cheap, 
The manufaoturer sells them for less than a cent a losien, 
for all they cost him so much labor. But after all, they 
C(^t ws something, and th.it is a sufBoieut reason why 
they should not be wasted. If we are wasteful in little 
things, there is danger that we shall by-and-by beeojae 
extravagant and cai-eless in larger matters. It was not 
the value of the button tliat led me to speak of the af- 
fair, but the value of the principle involved," 

" Well, I '11 go and see if I can find that button," said 
Emily, who thought that Aunt Fanny had taken rather 
too nrnch notice of a trifle. 

" No, child, you need n't do that," said Mias Lee, 
with a smile. 

Emily did not turn back, but went down to the side- 
walk and comm'inced Bearehing for the lost button. 
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While thus engaged, her fatlier came along, having Jnst 
returned from a walk, no^mquired what she had lost, 
and, forgetting the open window ahove her, she replied, 

" I dropped an old button out of the window, and 
Aunt Panny has said so much about it, that I am trying 
to find it." 

Miss Lee and Ella heard the reniaik, which was ut- 
tered in a peevish tone, and were not a little surpiised 
thereat. Ml'. Preston made some observation which 
they did not understand, and joined her in the search. 
Emily soon returned, followed by hei* father, who, see- 
ing Miss Lee's door was open, entered the room, re- 
marking, by way of eicuse for his intrusion, that he be- 
lieved it was the most comfortable spot in the house. 

." I could n't find the button " said Emily, as she re- 
sumed her seat at the window-side. 

"It is of no consequence — I did n't wish you to hunt 
for it," replied Miss Lee. " I have been trying to g^ve 
your daughter a lesson on economy," she added, turn- 
ing to Mr. Preston, " but she does n't seem to be exact 
ly pleased with it." 

"Perhaps our ideas on that subject do cot agree," 
said Mr, Preston. " Economy is an escellent virtua 
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but I bold tJiat tliere ia ancli a thing as preaching it up 
too iiiuct] to the young. I would rather Jiavo a oliitd 
of mine become as extravagaat as the prodigal eon, 
than see him a mean, miserly dog, never spending a dol- 
lar that was not absolutely wrung out of him by force. 
For that reason, I think it is best not to say much to 
children about savicg up money, and practicing ecouo- 

"I fully agree witb you, in your bati'ed of meanness," 
rephed Miss Lee ; " but I think we can teach children 
economical habits, without any danger of making them 
misers. There is a great difference between economy 
aad pareiniony, aad I thiDk we can secure the one, and 
steer clear of the other. Ella has half a dollar, which I 
have advised her to put in the ' Five Cents Savings Bank ;' 
but if I thought it would mate her stingy, to do so, I 
would rather see her throw the money into the sea." 

" I would not allow a child of mine to put his money 
into one of tbMe concerns," said Mr. Preston. 

" Why not ?" inquired Miss Lee, 

" Because it encourages a hoarding spirit," replied 
Mr, Preston ; " and I should like to have you prove that 
that is not the effect." 

22* 
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"I shall not dispute ttat point with you," resumed 
Miss Lee; "I know it encourage ahoarding spirit, and 
that is just what we want to do. Maa is r.aturally a 
hoardliig animal, just as the squirrel is, and God meant 
that it should be so. In harvest time, we must hoard 
for winter and spring ; in health, we must hoard for 
sickness ; in the prime of life, we must hoard for old 
age. Hoarding is nothing hut saving, ae I understand 
it, and it ia a virtue, so longasweteep it within reason- 
able bounds," 

" Your definition of the word is a little diflerent from 
my idea of its meaning," said Mr. Preston ; " I think 
it implies a miserly spirit, as it is generally used." 

Ella was dispatched for the great dictionary, in the 
sitting-room, and soon returned, aud read from Webster 
the following definition of the verb, to hoard : — " To. 
collect and lay up a large quantity of any thing ; to 
amass and deposit in secret; to store secretly; as, 
to hoard grain or provisions; to hoard silver and 
gold." 

" You are right," said Mr. Prestou ; " but you see the 
word implies sea-ecy — bow do you get over that 1" 
"Well," ie;ilied,Miss Loe, "if we hoard any thmg for 
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our future wants, it would be neilher modest nor piu- 
dent to parade it very prominently tefore file world, 
would il ?" 

A smile was Mr. Preston's only reply. Aunt Fanny 
now requested Ella to turn to l3ie word economy, and 
read the definition aloud. She complied, and restd the 
following : — " A fiiigal and jndidous use of money ; that 
management which expends money to advantage, and 
incurs no waste ; frugality in the necessary expenditure 
of money. It differs from parsimony, which implies an 
improper saving of expense. Economy includes also a 
prudent management of all the means hy which proper- 
ty is saved or accumulated ; a judicious application of 
time, of labor, and of the instruments of labor." 

" That is the kind of economy that I ineulcate," said 
Miss Lee ; — " to make a good use of every thing, and to 
waste nothing that possesses any value." She then re- 
lated to Mr. Preston the incident that led to this eonver- 
Bation, and repeated what she said to Emily, in re^rard 
to a habit of wastefulness. 

"Uut after all," said Mr. Preston, when she had fin- 
ished, "while you are preaching economy, they may ho 
learniag parMmouy. They are not old enough to di* 
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tingiiisli between tiiem, and I don't see how you euii 
prevent their mistaking the one for tte other." 

" Tiiere ia one sure way to prevent auch a mistake," 
replied Miss Lee, "and that is, to teach them to be lib- 
eral to the needy and unfortunate. If they are trained 
fo habits of benevolence, they can learn to be frugal, 
but they can not learn to he miserly." 

The discussion was continued for some time longer, 
hut Mr. Preston f^led to support himself against the 
arguments of Aunt Fanny ; and although he would not 
acknowledge hia defeat, his confidence in hia own posi- 
tion was very much shaken. 

Among the places which Ella and Emily visited, ia 
their next walk about the city, waa the " Five Cents 
Savings Bank." It was a large and pleasant apartment, 
with nice-Jooking desks, covered with great fohos, that 
contained the records of the institution. Quite a com- 
pany were waiting to be attended to, and a curious 
group it was, too. There was a wide-awake newsboy, 
pushing himself forwai-d, with the quarter which he waa 
ijupati.at to add to his bank deposit. Here is a little 
fclio™ who proudly holds out a silver dollar to the treas- 
urer — a dollar which he has earned by doing eiTanda, 
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and holding horses, and carrjing carpet-bags, from the 
rmlroad depots. A little girl, who sells cimdy, has 
brought a snaall coin to deposit; sad another little miss, 
a very little one, timidly offers a five cent piece to the 
treasnrer, which is the smallest sum the hank receives. 
There are also several women awaiting their twn, whose 
deposits vary in amount frcia five ta one hundred dol- 
lars, Ella toot her place in the line, and in due time, 
was relieved of her half dollar, receiving, in lieu tliereof, 
a little pass-book, which contained the printed refla- 
tions of the bant, and a written entry of her deposit 

The sensation of having money at interest, and of 
controlling " funds in the bank," is quite a notable thing', 
when one experiences it for the fii-st time. At least, so 
Kla found it. She felt as if she stood higher in the 
world than ever before, by at least an inch. The event, 
however, was the occasion of many jokes among the 
children 'n which Ella joined as heartily aa the others. 
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niHE next day was Saturday. At an early hour, Emily 
and her father started for a neighboring town, 
where they had arranged to spend the Sabbath. They 
expected to retura Monday morning, and to start for 
tlieir home in the afternoon of that day. Elhi's task, as 
idcerone or guide to her cousin, was thus brought to a 
termination, and her time was now at her own com- 
mand. Her fii'st care, however, was to attend to her 
moiTung work, which, at her aunt's saggestion, she had 
somewhat slighted for several days previous, for Emily's 
sake. Having finished this, she thought she would sit 
down a little while, and amuse herself with a box of 
paints which her aunt had recently preseoted to her. 
Miss lye had already given her one or two lessons in 
water-color painting, and Ella had evinced some taste 
for the art. But, strange enough, the paint-box was no 
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where to be fonml, this moraing, Slie ImtiW tlie esaot 
epot where she left if, in a comer of the bureau-drawer ; 
but it was not there. She searched the room, hut coalj 
aot find it, A similar examination of the boys' cham- 
ber, was quite as luiaatislaetory. She then extended 
her search through the house, growing more impatient 
every moment, but could obtain do clew to the missing 
bos. 

Ella had given up the search, when, bappening tr> 
pws mto the wood-shed, she found her lost box lying 
bottom upward on the ground, and ils contents scat- 
tered among the ditt. She carefully gathered up the 
brushes and cakes of paint, and found that nothing was 
lost. No, I am wrong ; she had sustained one loss — 
the loss of her temper ; and she took no paina to conceal 
tbifi fact from her aunt, as she reported the circumstan- 
ces to her. 

Soon after this, Ralph called to Ella to corao down 
nto the hitchen, as he had something he wished to show 
her. On entering the room, she saw something thai 
looked like a snake, winding itself around a rod, over 
the fire, to the great astonishment of Mary, and to the 
no small amusement of the boys. It was called a smote- 
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vnnlcp, and was a specimen of Ralph's ingenuity. He 
made it in tfie following manner. Having 
I procured a piece of stiff card-paper, five or 
ix inches square, he cut it out spirally, an 
as to resemble a snake, as seen in the first 
figure in the engraving. He then painted 
it, to resemble the creature he wished tu 
imitate. Next, he drew the two ends apart, 
forming a spiral, which ho mounted upon 
a slender rod and stand, attaching the 
snake to the rod by a needle. On pWini; 
this eontrivaiic« over the rang^e, the heat made it re- 
volve rapidly, and its reaemblan'* to a serpent was 
very close. If he had placed it in a cuiient (if smote, 
or suspended it by a thread over a lamp, the effect 
would have been (he same. 

This ingenious toy has been turned to a u'feful pur- 
pose, in some parte of the world. ITie smoke-snake hits 
been harnessed into the service of tlie kitchen, and it 
must be confessed that it makes a very good turn-spit, 
A twL-n-spit, you must know, la a sort of assistant cock, 
whose business it is to see that the savory joint or fowl 
ie kept coniinua^ly " going round doing gwod." How 
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lie smoie-snsike mniisiges U> do this, the engraving suf- 
ficiently explaina. 




Ella did not contemplate Ralph's toy with quite bo 
much satisfaction as she might have felt under other cir 
eumstances. She saw at a glance that the mystery of 
the painfrbox was explained, and she lost no time in 
calling the supposed offender to account. It appeared, 
however, that moat of the blame bulongod to George. 
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Ealpli told him fo ask Ella for the painta, bnt he con- 
eidered thai an unnecessary trouble, and so heljied him- 
self to the box ; and he neglected fo return it, afterward, 
though requested by his brother to do so, Leaviag the 
box upon the wood-pile, it got jarred down, and hence 
the plight in which Ella found it. 

After amusing himself awhile with the smoke-snake, 
Ealph gave it to Ella, George was not vei-y well pleas- 
ed with this disposition of the toy. 

" I should have thought Ealph might have given it to 
me," ho said ; " he knew I wanted it, for I asked him 
for it." 

" Perhaps that is the reason you did n't get it," sug- 
gested Ella, with an arch look ; " I should very often 
give you things, if yon did n't tease so hard for them." 
" I did E't tease him for it," replied George, in rather 
an ungentle tone. 

" Well, if you want this thing, you shall have it," said 
Ella, handing him the smoke-snake; "I will give it fo 
you, to pay you for taking such good care of my box of 
paints." 

George felt the rebuke, and was ashamed of himself 
EBa, on the other hand, enjoyed the safisfaetion of 
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knowing tJiat she had returned gotxl for evil, and con 
q«ered an adversary by kiiidiiesa. Aunt Fanny MSa 
present, during this conversation, but was busily at work, 
and did not appear to notice what was going on. After 
George had left the room, she said, 

"Well, Ella, I thought a little while ago that I should 
have to talk with you again pretsy phiiuly about con- 
trolling your temper ; but now, I really think you de- 
serve some credit, for the forgiving spirit you have dis- 
played. You have punished Georg* nobly, and I think 
he will remember it, too." 

"It was rea] provokiug to have him servo my paintr 
box as he did," said Ella, modestly evading the compli- 
ment, " but I suppose it was foolish to get into a passion 
about such a little thing." 

" Little tiiags," replied her aunt, " need to be looked 
after quite as shai'ply as great ones. It seems strange, 
but I do believe it is harder to bear little troubles and 
vexations with patience, than it is to submit to great 
evils. "We can summon all the powers of our minds, 
and brace oui-selves against a great provocation ; but the 
pdty annoyances of every-day life are sure to chafe and 
ftet us, if we are not very watchful." 
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"I Lave noticed that very often, especially since I 
tried to keep my resolutions," said Ella ; " but I did n't 
know it was so wifi every one," 

" Yea, we are all alike in tliat respect," replied her 
aunt ; " and this peculiarity of our mrads, shows you 
where yonr greatest danger lies. Your resolutions are 
now so well estahlished in your mind, that if they are 
ever hroken down, they will probably be undefmined 
by httle, trifling vexatious. If yon will always be on 
your guard against little annoyances, little temptatioas, 
and little faults, you will have nothing to fear. These 
are the small wedges that work themselves into the lit- 
tle cracks and crevices of our characters, nnfil they be- 
come powerful enough to deave the whole fabric asun- 
der. Or they may be compared to little thieves, that 
steal into the house tlirough the smallest holes, and 
fien throw open the doors to let in gi-eater robbers." 

" Than you think I have kept my resolutiona pretty 
well, so far, do you, aunt ?" inquired Ella. 

" Yes, I think there has been quite an improvement 
in your conduct, since I came here, and I hope it will 
be oermanent," replied her aunt. 

" I suppose I must give all the :jredit to my resolu- 
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IJons," said Ella ; " but I don't see ■wlij' merely writing 
them on paper, inste d of fj mmg (htm in my mind, 
&!iould mai:e sueli a difttronc^ I m ir'e jiisl such reso- 
lutiona a good many times befiic, but I never tep' 
them long." 

" The mere laritinr/ out of piuporas of amendment is 
not very material," rejilied Aunt F;mny, " if they are 
only properly formed m the mind. The msiin points 
are, to know just wh^f are our faults, to resolve finnly 
to correct them, and to hold fast to tiat resolution, seek- 
ing heJp from ahoie '^lill, I think there are advanta- 
ges in puttmgour resjlutions and rules of conduct upon 
paper. It impresses thera more sensibly on the mind, 
and embodies our good purposes in a tangible, definite 
shape. In tliis way it gives more weight and auUioiify 
to our resolutions than they would otherwise possess, 
and asaists us in keeping them in mind. Many excel- 
lent Christians have found great benefit in wiiting and 
signing solemn covenants and resolutions. The practice 
was once quite common, in England and America. A 
similar custom has often been followed by emiaon 
scholars, philosophevs, moralists, statesmen, etc Wash 
ington and Franklin, I believe, both tried to govern 
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their conduct by written rules ; and so of many tfthors, 
whose nsmes I eaii not at this moment recall. But after 
all, the purpose must exist in the mind, as well as on 
paper, or it mill he of no value." 

The next tjme Ella encouafered George, he s 
much concerned about tie paint-box, and was t 
know whether it had sustained any damage, o 
any of the cates of colors had been lost or broken. He 
then, in an awkivard way, half apolo^zed for aad half 
justified what he had done. He could not find Ella, he 
said, and so took it without her leave ; and he certainly 
meant to carry it back, but forgot it. It was easy to 
see that he feJt sorry for the mishap, although he did 
not confess so much as this. Ella was encouraged by 
this little incident. She knew that no amount of scold- 
ing aud fretting would have produced this effect upon 
George, for she had tided the experiment too often, to 
be in doubt on that point. She felt lite one who had 
made an agreeable discovery. She had at !ast found 
the way to George's feelings, through the, crust of self- 
ishness that enveloped them. 

Although George was a very selfish hoy, it is due to 
bun to say that there were circumstances in his history 
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wticli pai-liallj excused, or at least palliated, the fault. 
When two or thre« years old, he tad a long and severe 
sickiieas ; and to insure his recovery, it was found neces- 
sary to humor him very much, as the excitement of 
fretting, crying and screaming were injurious to him. 
't was thus that he got into the habit of having his o-wn 
way, and of thin^ ng that every body's mil must bend 
to his own. But be was now old enougli to conquer 
tiim great fault, and his excuse was fast losing whatever 
virtue it once possessed. Indeed, his selfishness had 
worn off somewhat, within a year or two ; but the re- 
maining stoet was sufficient to make him a very un- 
pleasaBt play-fellow among the children, and a serious 
trial to his parents. His parents and his aunt had often 
talked witJi him about this ngly habit, but without any 
remarkable eff'eot. One day, whea his aunt was speak- 
ing to him on the subject, he put in the plea that he 
was not so selfish as formeriy, and cited Ralph as hia 
authority. 

" If you have made any improvement, I am very glad 
of it," replied bis aunt ; " but I hope yon will not m;il:e 
tliat an escuse for not cuiing youmlf entirely of Ihe 
lault. Tou remind me 'f a story I have hoard aboal 
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the gunpowder plot, I don't know whether it is trae 
01 not, hnt it is said that when an officer was sent to es- 
amine the vault under the Parliament Hoiise, he reports 
ed on his return that he bad found twenty-five barrels 
of gunpowder, and had removed tea of them, and hoped 
tlie other fifteen would do no harm. 80 you ssara to 
think that if you Jop off 3 little of your bad habit, tKo 
reat is of no consequence. But that is not the way. 
You must make thorough work with your enemy, or it 
will make thorough v.'ork with you." 

Aunt Fauny was gratified to hear of George's con- 
cern about tbe paint-box, which, she thought, betokened 
that hei' own faithful reproois, coupled with the improv- 
ed example of Ella, and the influence of the rest of the 
family, might yet make a better boy of him. 
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FLLA'S uiiele and cousin relumed froin their excui- 
sion irilo tlie coir.itry, on Moiiday, and set about- 
prepaiing for fJieir tioineward journey, Tlipy had con- 
cluded to make the Irip by steamboat, which would land 
them witJiiii about forfy miles of Erookdale. The rest 
of the journey would have to be performed hy stage- 
eoa h TL mb t 1 1 t I t h n he 

afte noon and tli y uld be n tl a Unit 
but th ath na fl t aj I th t th y 

chose th n p f enw fo th 1 nd I oad out 

Aunt F ny n i un Ily ba y an! e al 
tl es d L tl f n on Ell n ti ed c ta n mo e 
n ent that awak ned h u y S! e a to tl e 

o 1 n th t on tl n tl t si I 

uothmg about lut wi t w li uld n t u sa. 
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Slie kept her cjes and eiua on tbe alort, but tliey 
brought no report back tiat could kelp ier solve tlio 
mystery. 

During the forenoon, Fmnt, Mr. Pj-eston's stove-boy, 
called at the door, and left a letter for Miss Lee, wHch 
hk master had just received tkroiigh the post-office. E 
prosed to be from Mrs. Pi'eston, and the children eager- 
ly flocked around their aunt, to hear it read. It was a' 
short letter, and contained only one item of news of 
BufBcient intei-est to be noticed hei'e. That was, n plan 
that Mrs. Prestcn and her relatives at Highbnrg had 
formed in regard to Oscar. In case he could he taken 
away fl'om the place where he was confined, Mrs. Page 
and her son Marcus had agreed to receiye him into their 
home, and to do aU that they could do to make a good 
boy of bim. They had become particularly intereateci 
in Lis behalf, from reading his letter to his mother, 
which had been fonvarded to her at Highhurg, Mrs. 
Pi-eston concluded hy expressing an earnest wish that 
the plan could be earned out. 

The su^estion seemed to meet with general favor. 
The children, especially Ella and Ralph, were delighted 
with it Their aunt, who had been considering a simi- 
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Irt projc* forsaenl (I)j« wis -^joieed to Sud that 
het si-^tc wl<-< ho 1 -ilic =h il], had amved nt 
■ the same conJuaioii mU horself Their Uncle John, 
too heartily approved ot tha plan ; and when their 
father came home to dinner, he informed them thdt he 
also had received a letter from their mother in regard 
to the project^ and was very favorably mipri->*.ed with it 
Oscar had never been to Highbui^ ; and the particu- 
lars of his cai'oer were not known to any one there, 
with the exception of his Aunt Page and Marcus. Even 
Eonald had not been appiised of them. This would be 
in his favor, if he wislied to start anew in life. But the 
chief argmnont in favor of the plan, was the salufary 
influence he would be under. Subject to the tind watch 
and care of such friends as Mis. Page, Miss Lee, (wh< 
expected soon to return to her Ves-mont home,) and 
Marcus, « the boy -tamer," it seemed impossible that h( 
could help reforming, especially with his present peni 
font feelings. 

So they all reasoned, and gave a imanjmoiis approval 
to the plan. In fact, they considered the matter aa al- 
ready settled, until Mr. Preston disturbed their pleasant 
dream, bj reminding them that tbev had got to procure 
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Lis discharge from tlie Reform School, before they conld 
Bend Mm to Highhurg. Tlio probabilities of succeeding 
in this effort were anxiously discussed. Mr. Preston 
thought it rather uncertmn whether they could procura 
his immediate release, as he had been in the institution 
but two months ; but if Oscar behaved well, he believed 
they should eventually be able to carry out their plan. 
He promised to apply for his disch.ivge, at once ; and 
said he should write to Oscar, that afternoon, and in- 
form liira what they were doing in his behalf. 

Oaear and the new project continued to foini the 
topic of conversation, during the noon meal, and Mr. 
Preston was so absorbed in the matter, Ihathe quite for- 
got some other things, that he had a particular interest 
in remembering, just at that time. Urging Ella to lake 
another piece of meat, he said, 

" Yes, you had better — you will ne«d something to 
stand by you, when — " he here checked himself, and 
Iho roguish smile on the countenance of Miss Lee threw 
him into a hearty laugh, in which ail the others joined. 

" I should like 1« know what the matter is," said 
Ella ; "you are all laughing at me, to-day, and I can'l 
find out what it 's fou" 
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This was followed by a new outburst of laughter, 
which onity went to confiim Ella's suspicions. When it 
had subsided, her father said, 

" I was laughing at a story I huve often heard old 
Major Snow tell, about revolutionary limes. During 
the siege of Bosfou, General Gage used to gi'ant permits 
for females only to leave the town. A yoirog fellow 
thought he could outwit the sentinel, and so lie dressed 
himself in woman's clothing, and tried to pass the lines. 
But the soldier stopped the pretended woman, and said 
he did n't believe she had got a permit ; whereupon she 
replied, 'Yes, I have — I've got it in my pantaloont 
pocket P " 

" I don't see what made you think of that story," said 
Ella, " I believe you are trying to hide something ft'om 
me, or are going to play some trict upon me. Is n't it 
so. Aunt Fanny S" 

Her annt smiled, and looked wise, but made no reply." 
Hla glanced from one faoe to another, but without ob- 
taining'any light upon the mystery. Having baffled 
her curiosity a while longer, her fether at length, iu- 
Cjuired, 

" Did n't you know that you are going down, to 
24 
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Brookdale this evening, ivilJi your uncle and F:7iily, to 
stay a month ?" 

Elk !ookod incredulous a moment, and then replied, 

" Do you mean so, fathei', or are you only making 
oolofme!" 

" Yes, I 'm in earnest, and your ti'uni is packed for 
llie journey," said Mr. Preston, rising from the table. 
" I may not see you agmn, before yoa start, and I want 
you to take good care of yoiiiself, and behave as well 
as you. know how ; will you do so f 

Ella promised to comply with bis request, and iilso to 
write weekly, during her absence ; and her father, after 
giving her a few further directions, and a parting kiss, 
lei't for his place of business. 

Ella was not the only one who was sm'prised by her 
father's annouttcement. Ealph and George knew noth- 
ing about the matter, until that moment. The latter 
manifested bis feeling, by crying for half an hour be- 
cause he could not go, too ; but Ella finally laughed 
him out of il, by rallying him about maldng such a fuss 
because she vms going to leave him for a few weeks. 

Ella was busily employed all the afternoon in pre- 
paring for the journey. Hev aunt, who had previously 
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got Ler clothing in readiness, now g:\vs her fiiitliei as- 
eisfance ; and while doing so, she auswered Ella's ua- 
merous inquiries in regard to the affair. She told her 
that it had been deteimined on thieo or four days pre- 
vious, and that her father took a fency thnt he woidd 
iave it kept secret until the daj came, and so take lier 
by surprise. She moreover told Ella that she must con- 
sider her risit to Brootdale a reward for her good 
conduct, dming her mother's ahsenee. Her father waa 
80 well pleased with her bahavior at home, and liw suc- 
cess at school, that he had arranged this joujuey for her 
gralification. This announcement, as you may well sup- 
pose, was reiy gi-atefnl to her feelings. 

Whistler, who was going to Brookdale in the same 
party with Ella, called around, in the afternoon, to bid 
the children good-by. He was as much surpiised aa 
delighted to find that he was to have Ella's company, 
tliroughout the vacation. They were both going to a 
place they had never visited, and where they had no in- 
tjjuate acquaintances ; and it was pleasant to know tiiat 
they would he able to see eaeli other daily, if they choao. 

The hack drove np to the door, at the appointed 
time. The franks were strapped upon the rack, and tha 
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three passengars toot tlieir seats. Misa Le« and Mary 
were the only ones at home to eschajige fiirewells with 
them, and to watch the eoaoli, ps it drove away. On 
reachiDg the wharf, however, they found Mr. Piestoii 
nd tlis boys, waiting for tieni. Whistler was there, 
too, he haying walked to the boat with Kalpli and 
Gieorge, who helped him cany his valise. They had a 
little time to examine the boat, and to wateb the busy 
movements going on around them ; and then the order 
was given to cast off, good-bys were hastily utteixid, 
frienda and visitora hurried a.'thore, the plank was drawn 
upon the deck, (he wheels slowly ohurned the water 
into froth, and the steamer began to move. Ella kept 
her eye upon h«r father and brothers, as the whaii 
seemingly receded fiom view; and long after she was 
unable to distinguish their countenances, she could see 
the boys waving their caps, and acknowledged the sig- 
nal with her handkerchief. 

The little group loitered upon the wharf, enjoying the 
cool breeze and the animating spectacle, until no trac« 
was to be seen of the gallant steamer, but the black train 
of smoke she had left behind her. Tney then turned 
tWr steps homeward, with a new sense of L 
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nesB weigbing upon their spirits ; but sweet and kiLdly 
tliouglits were welling up in their hearts, and flowiag 
fortli tlirougli invisible channels, afLer tlie loved ones 
fll.roai.1. 

Tlie experiences and adventmes of Ella and Wliiailcr, 
during their absence from lionie, may perhaps bo horo- 
sfler chronicled, in another volume. 
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ills %mwttt ^tmm. 



A Hcif yoiuiue Doir m\y. 



JESSIE; 

Or, TBTINa TO BE SOMEBODY. 
By WALTIK ATMWELL. 



he Sibbath. 



jng Sacriarei fin Prinolplo. 
Settling a ftusrrel ty Keftrees. 
Bffjptifln PyniicLdfl. 



CvsUog Biirdeiu on the Lord- 
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ilje ^imfetll S-tn'm. 



CLINTON; OR, BOV-LrFE IN T 






■nd nlght,^ keMJ^oia rflt. urMI one, iin^n?^M?'.offiolhs''r ^eS^f^'ntd 



isiitirull)' illniIraU'i]. n 
-. UiB Author.— Batlotfy 



OR, THE MANLY B 



.HSwnjbi^ot '"°""'^^^'^°°"™' "" Pliooiu every lo/iUbnoy^ 
Mt '' ' '^il^ 'w^" '^^'^''"^'"^^ lie's aKS^^We'llwiiou'^ 
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VAT.UABLE "WORKS FOR THE YOUXti. 

YOUNG AMERICANS ABROAD ; or, Va^'acion in Europe, 
llio Resulla of a Tout ihraugh Greal Britain, Prance, Hiillaiid, Belpiiiin, 

bis Ptrpll.3. Wllb EiegaiitlilusIiaUona. IBmo, clolh, 75 eta. 

Three inBlligont luda, vho fensw howto me fceir oyta, amoDUioniod their lot* 



«Bpealfl^nnflDlnl«49^0£Rndui9tnicllve jword of trereU— j?a 
0l8 of Ihe meal Initrucliye and dcMghtfnl hookl of the age. — . 
Boy«, hen ia a booli tjiat wUlnut JOU amrll/- 3t is a Mriea of 



a dQ£iierm^]w of LhioBa abroad, — Coitff^^i/atioKMi'^ 
Moal LalereriinB l«ok "hot con ba put irwtlio haiid.-ttH rom«. - OEM frai-t 

THE ISLAND HOME; or, ihe Yoang Cflstawsya. By 
Chkistophek RoaiAUHT, Esq. Wilh FJej^ni nutraiioTrB. 75cis. 



Ba^ Family RDbiusan.— f^nrfafii'a MaeimiHe- 

■SHE AMERICAN STATESMAN; or. Elusttations of 'Ji' 

IhoTirf "PLyinoHthand tba PilBrims," " Kovall.es of the Now Weald," 
"JlDmanceof AniBricanHi3toiT,"elc. Wilhelegsnl ILIaBlrntiona. 75c. 
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